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Some people in your town are 
waiting for some one to make up 
their rags into carpets, rugs and 


portieres. 

It’s genteel, honest work that any man or 
woman can do and make good profit at it. 
Just to prove it, here are the names and 
addresses of fifteen out of hundreds of 
people who have woven carpets and rugs 
at a good profit. They use a Deen Loom. 


Good Profits Made At Home 


Mrs. O. R. Stover, Bradford, Ohio 
Oma Cooper, Dale, Indiana 
» R. P. McGowan, Piedmont, W. Va. 


HY not put gour spare moments 
to work bringing in extra cash? 


. E. Williams, Pickering 

M. H. Vining, Waterloo, Iowa 
Remember these are only fifteen of 
scores and hundreds who at thismoment 
are yy out work and getting good 
money for it. 


You Who Read This 


Haven’t you often wished for a useful employ: 
/, 47 ment by which to make money in your spare 


J, hours? No doubt you know of people who would 


gladly pay you for weaving their rags into car- 
pets and rugs. 

It’s not only the poorer people that have hand- 
woven we hy and rugs on their floors, but weli- 
to-do people of city, village and country-side ap- 

reciate the handsome and useful products of 

ome-weavers. 

By canvassing amongyour friends you can work 
up a goodbusiness. Profitable, too. Besides, it’s 
done at home with the children, where you can 
have an eye on everything in house and yard. 


It’s Not Hard Work 


Weaving with a Deen Loom is soon learned. 
The Loomitselfis a simple affair, easily handled, 
and soon understood. May Vittum, Barclay, 
Kansas, says: 

“I can weave almost twice as much as I could 
with the oidloom. Iwould not go back to the 
old one for anything. The new one is faster, 
easier, and does the best work.” 

Having a steel frame well-braced, and rigid, it 
resists the shock and stroke of the shuttle 
mechanism, remaining solid for years without 


repairs, 
t will accomodate any size rug or carpet de- 
manded 











aaeemenanntl 
CCGUPON 
Deen Loom Co. :— Date. .ccoccccccelIeoee 
Please send me your free catalog and de- 
tailed explanation of your ‘“‘Easy Pay Plan” 
of selling your Deen Loom. 





Name. 
Address. eee 
ee 








What May Be Woven 


Any design can be made in any number of col- 
1 


ors that taste and fancy may dictate. You can 
weave rugs, hammocks, all kinds of hand-weaves, 
carpets, portieres, etc. The materials to use are 
common carpet warp which can be purchased 
ofany dry goods store; carpet rags, old clothes 
of any kind, old ingrain and _ brussels carpets, 
blankets, or nearly any kind of fabric. Yourcus- 
tomers furnish you_all material; you do the 
weaving and get good pay for it. 


A Few Prominent Reasons for Buying 


1.—You can make from $2 to $3 a day if you weave 
8 hours —_- : 

2.—You can make from $4 to $10 a week using only 
part of your time—say evenings after work and 
an hour in the morning. ‘ ‘ 

3.—We help you personally by letter if you wish. 
But this is seldom necessary, because we send 
you simple, detailed instructions with _pic- 
tures of the loom and its_parts. This book 
makes everything plain. You have no real 
difficulty in handling theloom. | 

4.—The Fly-Shuttle is easily filled, quick to han- 
dle, doesn’t bother. 

5.—The Winding Mechanism and Feed-Governor 
aze new improvements. The latter keeps the 
warp and weft mechanism within control. It 
saves much material and prevents hours of 
thrown-away time used by old-style looms, 

6.—It takes up much less room than many other 
styles. It requires a room but 10 fcet square 
for a complete weaving shop. 

7.—We send you everything with the Loom. You 
can go right to weaving as soon as you get 
warp and rags. 


You Needn’t Pay All At Once 


Pay something down. As Loom brings in profits 
send balance by easy installments. 

Fillin the coupon and mail. We’llsendour free 
catalog and a letter about our easy-pay plan. 
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Distributor of Root’s Goods 
Exclusively, at Root’s 
Factory Prices 














IVE ME YOUR ORDERS for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
ls receipt of them. You will save money by ordering from me. My stock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincinnati 

is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, as all 
freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for descrip- 
tive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free of charge. 


Special Discount on Early Orders 


I will buy your HONEY AND BEESWAX. I pay Cash on Delivery; or if you 
_ are in need of honey, write for prices and state quantity wanted, and I 
will quote you the lowest price of any quantity wanted—in cans, barrel- 
lots, or car-lots — of extracted or comb honey. I guarantee its purity. 


WANTED=Sweet Clover. 


If you have Sweet Clover, state if yellow or white, hulled or unhulled, 
also quantity and lowest price. 


C. H. W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-2148 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenue. 


CINCINNATI, o o OHIO 
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GRADING RULES FOR COMB HONEY. 


FANCY.—All sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by vel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scra) of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

a 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 
ses. . 

as 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be ** Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,”’ etc. 

e 








The prices listed below are intended to represent, as nearly 
as possible, the average market prices at which honey and 
beeswax are selling at the time of the report in the city men- 
tioned. Unless otherwise stated, this is the price at which 
sales are being made by commission merchants or by produc- 
ers direct, to the retail merchant. When sales are made by 
commission merchants, the usual commission (from five to ten 
per cent) cartage, and freight will be deducted, and in addi- 
tion there is often a charge for sto e by the commission 
merchant. When sales are made by the producer direct to 
the retailer, commission and storage,and other charges, are 
eliminated. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually about 
ten per cent less than those to retail merchants. 


CHICAGO.— Within the last few days an unexpected 
amount of comb honey has come on this market in 
addition to small consignments from adjacent territo- 
ry that became quite frequent in December. Three 
carloads of Western comb have come on consign- 
ment, part of it to firnas that do not make a specialty of 
honey, so that, when a buyer appears, he is able to 
get concessions that are chiefly limited to what he 
will pay. On choice white grades, 16 cts. is asked, 
with little demand for any of the off lots, which are 
difficult to sell at from 1 to 5 cts. per lb. less. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8 to 9; ambers and dark. 6to7. Bees- 
wax, 28. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Jan. 8. Chicago, Il. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Demand for best grades of extract- 
ed honey is good, while the demand for comb honey is 
not so brisk. Very little honey is being offered by 
producers at present. Jobbers are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered here. No. 1 and fancy comb, 
16 to 17, net weight; extracted white clover, 9 to 10. 
Beeswax, 28 cash or 30 in exchange for merchandise. 

Jan. 4. WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 





CINCINNATI.—The market 0n comb honey is very 
slow and quiet. No. 1 is selling, ina retail way, white 
clover from 16 to 17, Colorado alfalfa from $3.75 to $4.00. 
Water-white extracted honey, sage and clover, good 
demand, ranging from 9 to 10; amber extracted in 
barrels, slow from 6 to 6%. Beeswax is selling slow 
at 32. C. H. W. WEBER, 

Dec. 31. Cincinnati, O. 
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CINCINNATI.—Owing to the unsettl: d condition ¢ 
fiaane Ss throughout the country, causing much y 
easiness aud anxiety among the buyers, we look fo. 
ward to seeing honey reach lower values in the yer; 
near future. We are at a loss to say what prices» 
will ask in 10 days hence, but at this writing we ay 
quoting extracteu amber honey in barrels at 6 to7 
cts.; fancy white extracted in 60 1b. cars, at 10; an 
strictly fancy white comb honey (which is movigg 
slowly), at 16% to 18, according to the quantity py. 
chased. For choice yellow beeswax, free from dir, 
we are paying 30 cts. per lb., deliv: red here. 

THE FRED W. MUTHCo., 


Jan. 4. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ZANESVILLE.—This market is still well stockej 
with honey, especially alfalfa. An occasional ship. 
ment of clover comb comes in from eastern ani 
north-central States. The demand for honey, both 
comb and extracted, is still light, though it has toned 
up slightly since last report. No.1 to fancy whit: 
comb would bring, first-hand, 15 to 16 cts.. wholesal. 
ing at about 17% to 18. Extracted, in 60-lb. cans, is 
quoted at 11 to 12%, wholesale. Beeswax gquie, 
Would pay 30 cts. in exchange for bee-supplies f. 0 } 
here. DMUND W. PEIRCE, 

Jan. 7. 186 W. Main St., Zanesville. 0. 


BUFFALO.—The demand is improving a little for 
white comb honey. Not very much in dealers’ hands 
here. Extra good demand for white extracted, quick 
sale on arrival. No.1 fancy white clover c mb, 16 
17; No. 2, 13 to 15; No. 1 buckwheat, 11 to 12%; No.? 
10to 11. White clover extracted, 9 to 11; amber, 8w 
8%; dark, 7to8. Beeswax, 30 to 32. 

W. C. TOWNSEND 

Jan. 11. Buffalo, N. Y. 





St. Louis.—The honey market has been slow onex- 
tracted and comb honey, and is freely offered atthe 
following reduced prices: Fancy white, 15 to 16; No. 
1, 14 to 15; amber, 13 to 15, according to quality and 
condition. Broken and defective honey sells at cor 
siderably less. Extracted white. in cans, nominal, a 
8 to 8%; amber, in cans, 7% to 8; in barrels and half. 
barrels, % to 1c per lb. less. Granulated honey sells 
at about % cent per lb. lessthan liquid. Beeswax, % 
for choice pure. All impure and inferior, less. 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co., 

Jan. 10. St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City.—The receipts of comb honey ar > 
more liberal, and prices lower. The demand is light 
for both comb and extracted. We quote No.1 white 
comb. 24-section cases, $3.00 to $8.10; No. 2 white and F 
amber, $2.75. Extracted, white, per lb., 8 to 8% cts; 
amber, 7to 7%. Beeswax, 25 cts. ; 

C. C. CLEMons & Co., 

Jan. 10. Kansas City, Mo. 


SaN FRANCISCO.—Honey moves very slowly a 
present, as high prices have curtailed the demand 
With light offerings and few arrivals of new stock, 
prices are firmly maintained. Light amber, extract 
ed, 7 to 7%; water-white comb, 16 to 17; white comb, li; ¥ 





water white, extracted, 8 to 8%.—Pacific Rural Press. 











WHAT HAS MUTH COT NOW ? 


Genuine 
Orange-blossom Honey. 





Genuine 
Black-sage Honey. 





Genuine 
White-clover Honey. 





( All in crates of two 60-1b. cans each.) 
and Fancy Comb Honey in 24-section cases, averaging 22 lbs. to the case. 


You better write for prices; this honey is too good to stay long on our hands. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY, 


The Busy Bee Men. 


5! WALNUT STREET. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Extracted 


Honey 


Wanted 


We are always in the 
market. 


If you have any to sell, mail 
small average sample to 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


Purchasing Department, 


205 LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois, 








WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades.and kinds. 


_ If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
266-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 














If there is a queen- 
W. H 3 Laws Say breeder who can 
9 boast of better 
stock let him trot out the proof. Testimonials 
enough to fill this book. Will give you only one. 
Mr. J. C. King, Washington, D. C.. writes, ‘For two 
years I have had one of your queens in my apiary. 
Each season she has given me over 200 lbs. comb 
honey; last season she actually stored while other 
colonies starved. I have over twenty strains in my 
| three apiaries, but yours is the best.” 

Now is the time to get a fine breeding queen; stock 
up this fall and double your crop of honey the com- 
ing season. Single queen, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Extra 
Select breeders, $5.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

W H LAWS, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 





ROOT 
GOODS 


FOR THE WEST 








Why put up with inferior goods when 

you may as well have the best ? They cost 

you no more. In many cases I can save you 
money. In all cases I give the most for 

the money. quality considered. 


They are the ROOT GOODS, which I 
sell here at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS. 


My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any- 
where. Practically all points are reached by 
direct lines, thus insuring lowest freight rates. 


Write for estimate for liberal discount 
for orders sent in now. 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER 


506-7 W. 7th ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















NEW GOODS! 
BIG STOCK! 


New Warehouse Root’s Goods 
Prompt Shipment Low Freight 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE BEE-KEEPER AT 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Weare now prepared to furnish prompt- 
ly a full line of supplies; choice new 
stock just from the factory. 


Bees and Queens! 


We have large apiaries of fine stock. 
Book your orders at once, as there will 
be a heavy demand this season. Cata- 
log sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HOWKINS & RUSH 


241 BULL ST. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Established 
Circulation 
— pall 


Semi- 
monthly. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


$1 per year, 
When paid , 


in advance: 

2 years, $1.50, 
3 years, $2.00, 
5 years, $3.00. 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published 
THE A.I. Root “oe Medina, Ohio 


J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and Mexico. Canadian postage is 80c per year. 
For all other countries in the Postal Union 
add 60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When achange of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 


Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should be 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A liberal 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized agents. at 
the prices shown: 


PARIS, FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jonzs. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, poetpaid, 6/. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 





sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 

















SWILSIHM 








$53,700 


Made by O-HI-O Cooker Agents in 1905 selling the 


LI 











" 


I 
r 
| 


OHIO, 


combination 


Steam Cooker- 
Baker. 


We have many agents making $5 to $10 daily. 
Write us and we will give you names of 
agents near by who are making at least $5 
daily. Wecaneasily prove that the ““O-HI-O”’ 
is the best money-maker you ever heard of, 
and will make you more money than any 
thing you ever sold or are now selling. 
Write us at once and we will prove it. 

Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in fuel, 
labor, time, and provisions. A whole meal 
cooked over one burner on any style stove. 
It assures you deliciously cooked hot meals; 
80 days’ trial. No intermingling of odors or 
tastes. Fine for use in summer cottages. 
A necessity every day of the year. The only 
healthful way to cook foods and breadstufts. 

















Handsomely illustrated catalog free. 


**O-HI-O*? COOHER CO. 
908 JeffersonAv., Toledo, O. 
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THE JANUARY 


Bee-keepers’ Review comes as near being a “ health 
number” as any issue yet printed, or that probably 
will be published. Health is 


The Foundation of All Success, 


and two important points are covered in this issue. 
Many of our ills come from imperfect digestion, and 
c.W Dayton, who has studied medicine as well as 
pee-keepivg, points one great cause of imperfect di- 
gestion aud faulty assimilation, and tells how to make 
and use a drink, with honey as a basis. that wili al- 
most prove a cure-all for headaches, colds, neuralgia, 
and the many ills that result from indigestion. 

Then there is an article from the pen of T. B. Terry, 
the potato-specialist, telling how he 


Cured Himself of Rheumatism, 


without medicine—simply by changing his ways of 
living. Then, to make sure there was no mistake, he 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, _ :: 


went deliberately back to the old habits. The rheu- 
matism returned, only to be cured again when he 
*‘reformed.’’ Mr. Terry says that no one needs to have 
rheumatism if he lives right—and he tells how. 

Then there are the usual practical, helpful, bee- 
keeping articles from such men as Atwater, Town- 
send, Bingham, and J. E. Hand. Yes, and Mr. Doo- 
little tells how to produce a crop of the most 


Fancy of Fancy Comb Honey 


with no danger whatever from swarming. 
There are still a few sets left of the back numbers 
for 1907 that will be 


Sent Free 


if you send $1.00 for the Review for 1908. For $200 you 
can get these back numbers for 1907, the Review for 
1908, and a copy of the book, Advanced Bee Culture. 
Book alone, $1.20. 


FLINT, MICH. 








At Just Half Price! 


The American Bee Journal, which is now 
a 32-page monthly, in its 48th year, is the 
oldest bee-paper in America. It is only 
50 cents, but you can have it at just half 
price (for 25 cents) when taken with any 
one of the following list of standard bee- 
books: 


Dr. Miller’s ‘‘Forty Years Among the Bees’’.$1.00 
“Langstroth on the Honey-bee ”’ 120 
Cook’s *‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide 
“ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture’. ......... 1.50 
. Amerikanische Bienenzucht ” (German).... 

Bees and Honey *’’ (Newman) 
Doolittle’s ‘* Scientific Queen-rearing”’ 
¥ (Leatherette Binding. ) 

Honey-Money Stories’ (68-page pamphlet) .25 


Just add 25 cents to any of the above 
prices, and we will mail you both the 
book and the Bee Journal for one year. 
Sample copy of Journal free. 


George W. York & Co. 
118 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 











[SAVE EXPRESS ! by ordering 
SAVE FREIGHT! your supplies 
SAVE TIME! --Boston 


H. H. JEPSON, 
‘an Friend St. Phone Haymarket 1489-1 











THE BEE @ POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES DOVETAIL 


and go well together 
In poultry culture the main thing is bealth, and 


Conkey’s 


Poultry 
Remedies 


Are the World’s 
Standard 

This is the season 
for Roup and the 
sneezing, wheezing, 
swollenheaded 
fowls should 

quickly restored to 
health, usefulness 
and profit. You 

cannot afford to experiment, so use 


NKEY’S 
ROUP REMEDY 


Just a thimbleful in the drinking water and 
they cure themselves. Onr absolute guarantee 
goes with it, and it mezns your money back 
should it pn yey you. 

Conkey’s Book on Peultry Free for 4c instamps 
and names of two others interested. It solves 
the whole poultry problem and is worth dollars 
to any poultry raiser. GET IT TODAY. 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
315 OTTAWA BLDG , CLEVELAND, O. 
Conkey’s Poultry Remedies arecarried by A. I. 
Root Co. at their branches, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago and Medina. 


WAFENGE iiaaoo— 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


wi haat Indi 
’ 
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FARM AND GARDEN LABOR-SAVERS, 


The daily work of farmers, truckers, and market- 
gardeners isn’t as hard as it used to be. The labor 
has been lessened, and at the same time results have 
been increased. A man can get more bushels of 
grain ortruck from an acre of ground to-day than 
hecoulda few years ago, 
and he doesn’t have to 
work so hard to do it. 
The adoption of up-to- 
date methods, in which 
the federal government 
with its experiment sta- 
tions is aiding him, and 
the use of up-to-date 
tools, which the agricul- 
tural-implement mak- 
ers have put on the 
market, combine to take 
away the greater part of 
the drudgery that was 
formerly a necessary 
part of agricultural ef- 
fort. Along this line 
nothing has contributed 
so much as the tools known as the “Planet Jr.” 
These implements not only lighten and lessen farm 
work, but they save seed, time, and money. 

The Planet Jr. tools for farm and garden have an 
established reputation for quality as well as effi- 
ciency, and they are popular everywhere. They are 
used as successfully in Egypt and other foreign 
countries as they are in all sections of our own land. 
They represent the most advanced thought and 
ideas in farm-implement making, and hardly a year 
passes without the introduction of some new device 
or improvement to increase their usefulness to the 
man who tills the soil. 

S. L. Allen & Co., of Philadelphia, make the 
Planet Jr. tools, and they issue a handsome catalog 
describing them. You ought to have one of these 
catalogs, whether you think you need more tools or 
not. The book is generously illustrated with photo- 








graphic scenes showing modern methods of farming 
and gardening as it is actually being done with the 
Planet Jr. tools. If you will drop a postal to S. L. 
Allen & Co., box 1106S, Philadelphia. they will be 
pleased to send you one of these catalogs. 


Poultry Experts Show How to Make Money with 
Poultry and Incubators. 


Every farmer and farmer’s wife in this country 
should consider the great ready cash profits of 
raising poultry in the easiest and most econom- 

y ical, time-saving 
way, with incuba- 
tors and brooders 
which have for 10 
years demon- 
strated their supe- 
riority over the hen. 

Poultry experts 
ere absolutely 
ets ——. om. the 

yphers Incubator Com- 
Best Hatcher pany’s patented machines 
are the world’s standard. Beginners—Experts and 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations are using Cy- 
phers machines successfully and recommend them. 

It will pay every reader of this paper to get the 
latest reliable facts on the poultry subject, by writ- 
ing for the Cyphers Free 212-Page Catalog (8x11in., 
larger than a magazine), which is most interesting 
in the decision of the subject of ‘How to Make 
Money with Poultry and Incubators.”* 

The catalog contains hundreds of illustrations, 
and describes the full line of Cyphers Supplies— 
everything for the poultryraiser. This, the biggest 
and best book of its kind, is free to youif you name 
this paper and send name and address of two ac- 
quaintances interested in poultry. Address 

Cyphers Incubator Company, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., or 
London. 
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500.00 ‘eit F REE! 


FARMERS’ INSURANCE THAT REALLY INSURES. 


ou may have had other chances to buy accident insurance that would protect you in elevators, on steamboats, and 
nobiles, but this is the first chance you have ever had to get real protection in your ordinary work. s NEW x 

CY was secured from the North American Accident Insurance Company, of Chicago, Ill., (Surplus $331,498.68) the 
s; company in America handling this class of policies, after long negotiations. It took three months to induce the 
any to write the special features that were required to make it valuable for rural people. By buying the policies 
ht in very large quantities, it isnow possible to offer it FREE with thisremarkable practical combination of magazines. 


LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, $1.00 


the bee-keepers’ favorite paper, 


FARM JOURNAL (five years), 19 


the standard farm parer of the world, 


GARDEN MAGAZINE—FARMING, 1.00 


@ most beautiful, practical horti- 
cultural magazine. 


INSURANCE POLICY . . . 1,00 


meen as 


$3.75 


All for $2. 


hese magazines, if paid for separately, would cost you $2.75, but we can sell ALL. THREE MAGAZINES with the 
INSURANCE POLICY for ONLY $2.00. This is because the three publishers have combined for a subscription 
baign. If each one sent you a separate letter it would cost us just three times as much as where we Offer all three 
her. THE SAVING GOES TO YOU. \ : ms ; 
the policy is not wanted we can substitute any of the following: ‘‘ Designer,’”’ ‘‘Housekeeper,” ‘‘ Ladies’ Wor)d,”’ 
all's Magazine,’’ ‘‘ Mother’s Magazine,” or the Garden and Farm Almanac. 


HY SHOULD YOU HAVE THESE PAPERS? 


ECAUSE GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE is the great paper in America devoted to bees and honey. If you 
bees, or are going to get them (and everybody who lives in or near the country should have bees), you need the 
reliable and latest information, and you want at the same time the simplest directions possible. You want the bee 
hess in a nutshell, and that is what GLEANINGS will give you. For the beginner or the most expert it is equally valuable. 
ECAUSE FARM JOURNAL is far and away the foremost farm-paper in the world, a boiled-down, practical, help- 
ntertaining monthly, built to make the rural homes of America more happy, prosperous, and contented, and already 
r it for more than 500,000 homes. For farmers, villagers, or suburbanites. 

EC. SE the most beautiful garden and horticultural publication in the world is the GARDEN MAGAZINE, full 
nd sense, beautiful engravings from photographs, and fine printing. 1t has ten issues at 15 cents each and two at 
nts —. per ero and the subscriber gets his money’s worth twice over. It isa delightful magazine, useful, stimu- 
g,and ornamental. 


HY SHOULD YOU HAVE THIS INSURANCE? 


Because you are in danger, every moment, of an accident which may cripple you for weeks, months, or for life; because 
oss Of an eye, a hand, or a foot, may mean destitution for yourself and your family; because this protection, for a 
year costs you nothing whatever. WHAT THE POLICY PAYS: 
For Loss of Life........ i s ajateialaiaieiste arate elaaaing aaa saieidlacdae ine 
For Loss of Both Eyes, meaning entire and permanent loss of the sight of both eyes.. 5 
For Loss of Both Hands, by actual and complete severance at or above the wrist..... 
For Loss of Both Feet, by actual and complete sevérance at or above the ankle....... 
For Loss of One Hand and One Foot, by actual and complete severance at or above the 
wrist and ankle............ cusqaaeeleecess 
For Loss of One Hand, by actual WYist.....+. 
For Loss of One Foot, by actual and complete severance at or above the ankle 
For Loss of One Eye, meaning entire and permanent loss of the sight of one eye . 50.00 
Provided such loss shall result within thirty days from date of accident, from accidental bodily injuries, solely and 
pendently of all other causes, and covers accidents as follows: 
P Being thrown from a mower by horses. Being hurt in an elevator or any public conveyance—train, 
Being knocked down in the road by a wagon or automobile. trolley, boat, etc. 
Being hurt in a bicycle accidentZor collision. Being injured in a runaway. 
Being hurt while operating cofn-sheller, fodder-cutter, etc. Being frozen or frostbitten. 
Being caught in a burning building, house, or barn. Being injured by robbers or burglars. 
Should the Assured obtain injuries in the manner specified above, which shall not prove fatal, but which shal! im- 
ately, continuously, and wholly disable and prevent the assured from performing each and every duty pertaining to 
business or occupation, the Company will pay the Assured FIVE DOLLARS PER WEEK during the time of such 
blement, but not exceeding six consecutive weeks for any one accident. 


NO DELAY OR EXAMINATION. 


he insurance goes into effect as soon as you receive the policy and mail back the coupon attached toit. There are 
es, taxes, premiums, or assessments of any kind whatever to be paid by you. We have paid everything in full. 
he three papers will begin at once, and will come to you each month till the time expires. THEN THEY WILL 


P, unle rder them renewed. 
od us $2.00 by registered mall Or postofice or express money- LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, MEDINA, 0. 


rto-day. Money refunded to any dissatisfied subscriber. Address 
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cover. 
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The A. I. Root Co.:—Please take out my ad’t. The 
machine is sold. Thanks for your kindness. 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Jan. 10. W. H. KERR. 


WANTED.—To exchange Cypher’s incubator. 
W. H. KERR, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Hundreds of our subscribers have articles, imple- 
ments, etc., for which they have use no longer, which 
could easily be disposed of by a little adv’t in our 
classified columns. Rates, 25 cts. per line per issue. 


On page 74 appears the advertisement of a new 
firm located at Bangor, Maine. They handle Root 
bee-supplies and sell at factory prices, allowing all 
quantity and early-order discounts. They have fine 
shipping facilities and would be pleased to handle 
a trial order from you. Give special attention to 
their offer for the coming year concerning bee liter- 
ature. Catalog and circulars will be mailed free 
—_ request by Geo. S. Graffam & Bro., Bangor, 
Maine. 


AN OLD RELIABLE SEED FIRM. 


We have just received the annual catalog of that 
old reliable seed-house, D. M. Ferry & Co , Detroit, 
Mich. The cover pages are handsome:color illus- 
trations of scenes in Belle Isle Park, in Detroit. 
The firm of Ferry is so well known to all gardeners 
and farmers that it is almost a work of supereroga- 
tion to make any remarks about them. Their trade 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico — and, in fact, 
further. for they send seeds to the islands «f the 
sea. They doa large business in farmers’ seeds for 
the vegetable-garden. In addition the farmers’ 
wives also buy considerable quantities of flower- 
seeds for the proper adornment of the rural home. 
Sere good housewives will have none but Ferry’s 
seeds. When you send for their catalog, mention 
this journal. 


THE ‘OLD TRUSTY "’ INCUBATORS. 


One of the most reliable poultry concerns we 
know of is the M. M. Johnson Co., of Clay Center, 
Neb , who manufacture the well known Old Trusty 
incubators. One of the important features of these 
incubators is the California redwood of which they 
are made. Thisis one of the best furniture woods 








known, having the striking advantage of not ex 
panding with the wet atmosphere nor contracting 
with adryone. It is, furthermore, a wood of great 
durability and beauty, being much used by piano- 
makers. Another valuable feature of this machine 
is the absence of the lever arm on top, which gene- 
rally happens to be in the way, more especially 
when some person throws his overcoat or hat down 
on the incubator. It is also out of the sight of 
meddlesome children. who are generally interested 
in incubators. These two features alone are surely 
sufficient to show that Mr. Johnson is no ‘‘ chicken” 
at the chicken business, and that he is in earnest in 
trying to furnish his customers the very best ma- 
chine that money can buy. He issues a nice cata- 
log which is free for the asking. When you send 
for it, kindly mention GLEANINGS. 


THE DETROIT DISC HARROW. 


Disc machines are the order of the day in the farm- 
ing world. Plows and harrows of this type are car- 
rying all before them. Among the very best is the 
Detroit tongueless disc harrow advertised on back 
cover page. It certainly has features which appeal 
strongly to the practical man who is looking for 
something which will do his work with the least ex- 
penditure of force, time, and money. One of the 
prominent features of the Detroit is that it istongue- 
less, For this reason it is easier to handle and is 
less troublesome to the horses. 

Another valuable feature is that the discs can be 
lifted up out of the way very readily and easily. 
This prevents dulling the discs when the machine is 
on the road going from one field to another, or to 
and from the barn and the land to be cultivated. 
Having no tongue it is easily handled among fruit- 
trees—something ofa boon to fruit-growers. It is 
unnecessary for us to explain all the features of this 
harrow. because the manufacturers send free a book 
which fully explains all the main points of superior- 
itv.. It is wortn sending for. 

The makers. The American Harrow Co., 468 Hast- 
ings St . Detroi’, Mich., have branch-houses through 
which they ship to save freight. They also sell on 
tke installment plan to suit the views of some pa- 
trons. Some of our foreign readers would probably 
find a perusual of their catalog very interesting. 
Send fcr a caialog and mention GLEANINGS. 
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{THE DIVERSITY OF OUR READERS’ WANTS. 


Ten years ago the large advertising agencies placing advertising for miscellaneous goods such as 
farm-implemerts, vehicles, fencing, etc., gave us slignt consideration under the mistaken idea that bee- 
keepers were not interested in the lines other than relating to their special trade. When it is remembered 
that the ave rage bee-keeper is also a farmer, a gardener, fruit-grower, or belongs to any of a hundred other 
well-known occupations it will be seen at once that he is just as good a purchaser as any one, and the 
chances are that he may be better. The advertisements reproduced beloware selected from some of the 


smaller ad’s run within the past year, showing what a diversified class can find it profitable to use our 
columns: 





MATTHEWS’ “NEW UNIVERSAL” GARDEN TOOLS 
TOOLS IN ONE & Stytes Seeders | Double or Singie Wheel Hoe 


fervow . dzope to piain sight 

Seeder, marter, marks. Cultivator, Plow, Rake. Ch 

low, (att Sim quickly made. Cultivate = 

cu ingl oF astro the rows 
eel. Adjust- 


tof a- 4 
for ‘planting and coltivating the garden Note High Arch and Plant Guards, 
full description of these implements Bent Oak Handles on al! Toole 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, g8 MARKET STREET, BO: jo MA: 


tio: 
en 








ship on approval, without « cent rn el, Bucket, ck, Hand 
“pare ebee Bo it} -»-PA YS THE end Power Outfits. No greater variety 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA DEMING #3" 


nor better types then Deming 


DO NOT BUY) creer Aa te anna Nek SPRAYERS 
Me Scont tees aco oar heard of 


‘ I i / r> For trees, selire and vines, soos 
: lous new offers. i S & to BGe per appliances for poultrymen for 
tnt CENTS" {it will cost you to h send onl or te LON, whitewashing.cis'nfecting, etc. 
ONE CE N " vty ST por paidty : sty! “ Somers en ra: be h co Write for catalogue with full 
f ten / 
— moi You wll got mech wal juable tas ————— p paruculars, 

ae Ne ote tg a r > — THE DEMING CO. 

ap-Whesis aod ail evndnies at Aa — 


price. ,y o4F Depot Street, Salem, Onio, 
MEAD CYOLE CO. Dept. +215 CHICAGO 5 Generat Agencies in 
Principal Cues 





Thi t incubators Prodncei safe, white, power. 
ie most im ved type r ht.brizhter than acetylene 
and Brooders of Orc c" machine: 3 | se epi 





in re ler 

rnishes heat in the natural way, broods 

chicks like the old hen. Catalog tells the 
b dwhys. Send today. 

. H. LEE CO., est 64,Omaha, Neb. 





MORE EGGS 


ta . More fertile, vigorous chicks, heave 
er fowls, larger profits by feeding cut bone. 
MANW’S LATEST moore 
BOWE CUTTER 
cuts fast easy, fine, 
ial 
£. W. Mane Co., bos 37, Milford, Mase, 


RB, 

A, 
‘inj, BO 
BE 
Pe 


ea, 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 
steel wheels, wide 
loading and bandiing easier. W: 
nmeb Steel Wheels to fitany azie,to 
carry @ itaggered 


spo! “atalogue free. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO., Bex 91 F Quincy. 





34 Years Seiling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 
factory to user for a third of @ century. 

examination and approval and gua: 

You are out nothing if not satisiied 





Top Buggy with late style Stan- 
“ol va 1 ~ wuaran! 
. 1m . as 
‘Be. free Good as sells for 630.00 more. = 
788. Spindle Seat Driving Wagon. “**!vsue- 


EAS Cmts $38.00 Cee ae Ekhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 











If you will examine previous statements made on this page you will find some different examples of 
the profitable results secured from the use of our columns. 


\_ ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, MEDINA, 0. ) 
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JAN. 15 





WE OFFER 


THE FOLLOWINC LIST OF COODS AT THE EXCEED- 


ing, at 15 cts. each. 


20 C hive-stands and bottom-boards 
combined, 10-frame, flat, at 21 cts. each. 


80 C hive-stands and bottom-boards 


combined, 8-frame, flat, at 19 cts. each. 


18 lbs. thin super foundation, 44x12, 


at 55 cts. per lb. 


8 sheets Root zinc, 28x96, square holes, 


at $1.00 each. 


INCLY LOW PRICES TO CLOSE OUT OUR STOCK: 


- 80 Danz. 10-frame nailless covers, flat, 
and metal-bound at ends to prevent warp- 


35 chaff-trays for Root 8 frame chaff 
hives, at 16 cts. each. 


1 Taylor comb-leveler at 60 cts. 
75 chaff division-boards, flat, at 10 cts. 


50 8-8 shallow extracting-supers, with 
shallow frames, at 33 cts. 


25 8-10, as above, at 37 cts. 


1 6-in. Root foundation-mill, good con- 
dition, $8.00. 


All goods f. o. b. cars our station. 


Our stock of the latest Root goods is complete. Send your name 
and address for 1908 catalog. Note the January discount is 3%%. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


REDFORD, - 


- MICH. 




















TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 

every thing listed in their catalog, we have se- 

lected such articles as we believe will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we have 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satistied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent out 
by The A. I. Root Co. has given *‘ Root’s Goods ”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 
Deer Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








BIENENZUCHTER'! 





von Deutschland, Schweiz, Oesterreich, 
u. Ss. W., senden Sie fuer unsere 
1907 Preisliste von 





Bienenwohnungen, Rauchapparaten, 
Honigschleudern, Handschuhen, 
Bienenschleiern, Walzwerken, 


Futterapparaten, 
Porter's Bienenflucht, 
Fluglochschiebern fiir Kasten, 
Koniginnenabsperrgittern, 
Weiselk&figen, 
Schwarmfangbeuteln, 
Entdecklungsmessern, 
Dampfwac sschmelzern, 
Wa benenentdecklungsappa- 
raten, und allen anderen 
Bienengeratschaften der 


A.I1. ROOT COMPANY 


Grosste Fabrik Ihres gleichen in der Welt 








EMILE BONDONNEAU 


General Vertreter fiir Europa und Kolonien 
142 Faubourg Saint Denis, Paris, 10me. 




























































































GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
es LET US SEND YOU 


An Outfit for Making 
A Start in Bee-keeping 

























_ OUTFIT composed of five of our divisible-brood-chamber 
hives, with Danz. supers in the flat, including a Standard 
Smoker, Veil, A B C Book, with one year’s subscription to GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE, can be furnished for an even $15.00. 

This outfit will be shipped promptly by freight or express on 
receipt of $15.00. 


The A. I. Root Co., 


hi New York. 










Syracuse, 


WEDO NOT SELL ROOT'S SUPPLIES 


So many advertisers in GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE sell supplies bought from 
the Root Co. that to explain away a false impression we are compelled to state that 
we are not jobbers, but manufacturers. We make all the Bee-supplies we sell. 
Minneapolis is the largest lumber-distributing point in America. e buy lumber 
to advantage; we manufacture by water-power; we have lowest freight rates, and 
we sell on manufacturer’s profit basis. Let us quote you prices. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
4 DEPT. 22 oe ae ae - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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aga: 


We intend to keep a full stock of The A. I. Root Co.’s goods on hand this season, as we 
have in the past. When in need of bee-supplies, write us. Get our catalog at once. 
For prompt shipments and good service, we are at your command. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., HIGH HILL, MONTGOMERY CO,, MISSOURI. 
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THE DANZENBAKER SMOKER 


PAT. OCT. 3,'06, JUNE 4,'0O7 


What's the Matter |} <Sen=2cs, gi 
With Hilton? \ ‘ ‘ i = : IS net BEST, 


STRONGEST, 


COOLEST, 


: CLEANEST, 
WHY, HE HAS A LOT OF SUP- CHEAPEST, 


PLIES HE WANTS TO LET YOU a ae | AND LARGEST 
HAVE WITHIN THE NEXT SIXTY i Eset € SMOKER SOLD 
DAYS AT A DISCOUNT, TO MAKE w FORA DOLLAR 
ROOM FOR THE NEXT SEASON’S The perforated side grate seen above holds a 


removable, metal, asbestos-backed fire shell, 
GOODS. JUST SEND A LIST OF preventing burning the tin off the outer case, 
< and deflects the air at right angles, preventing 
WHAT YOU WANT AND GET ES- back draft to the valveless bellows. The air, 
passingtothe back and over the top, cools and 
TIMATE. IF YOU HAVEN’T HIS expels the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
top or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
FORTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CAT- for hours from one filling. It can’t clog. No 
top-heavy cap to choke with soot: no valve to 
ALOG, SEND FOR IT AT ONCE. fail; no holes shedding sparks or hot ashes. 
Four years’ sales prove its success beyond a 
doubt, expensive dies making it uniformly per- 
CASH OR SUPPLIES FOR fect as possible to devise. We confidently guar- 
BEESWAX AT ALL TIMES antee full satisfaction or refund the price. 


Price, $1.00; 3 for $2.50; by mail, add 25c. each 


GEORGE E. HILTON Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 


8-page leaflet on ‘*Smoker,” and facts about 


FREMONT, 3 ss MICHIGAN Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 
F. DANZENBAKER, Norfoik, V4: 














1884 1908 


MAKE UP YOUR ORDER Root’s Goods always in stock 


from any catalog of Root’s goods published this year; deduct 
the early-order discount,and send us the order with remit- 


tance to coveramount. The goods will be forwarded to you 
by the shortest route at once. 

Our specialty is bee literature. Make a list of the bee books 
and journals you intend buying this year at publishers’ prices. 
Deduct 10 per cent; or if the total is more than #10.00, 15 per 
ae — = — and we will send the books pre- 

» og and price list of bee-s lies, bee-books, and 

——<_" “ i ha ai Twenty-two successful years manu- 
CEO. S. GRAFFAM & Bro., Bangor, Maine facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. 


Root’s Goods in Stock. 

















s 
WE KEEP IN STOCK IN J.-M JenKins 


NEW YORK CITY || 


a large line of BEE-SUPPLIES and allowa 


e >] 
liberal discount at this season. Catalog free. eee Dittmer S a 


1. J STRINCHAM, 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L.I. 106 Park PlI., N. Y City. COMB FOUND ATION 


is the best, not because we say so, but be- 
cause the bees prefer it to other makes. 


Northern New York Bee-keepers, | | Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


] It has built its reputation and established its merits on 


3% PER CENT DISCOUNT. its own foundation and its own name. 


We have a large stock of shipping-cases and feeders, We make a specialty of working 
and all orders for same will be filled promptly. Bees- wax into foundation for cash. 
wax and old combs wanted; cash or trade; 34% discount 
oe ee a of Jan. ~ every thing but cases and Write for free catalog, and prices on full line of supplies. 

ers. Comb honey wanted; write stating how put up, " 
kind,and lowest cash price deliver’d in Watertown.N. Y. GUS. DI I T MER Co., Augusta, Wis. 


A. H. REEVES & CO., No 3 State St., WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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JOBBERS FOR 
Central Pennsylvania 


— ee 


ROOTS GOODS 


TRY THE DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY HIVE 





The Danzenbaker hives I got last season 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I 
have kept my bees outside this winter, which 
is seldom attempted in Manitoba, and up to 
date they have come through in splendid 
shape. I think the hive did it. 

Yours truly, LAURENCE C. CLARKE. 

Morden, Man., March 5, 1907. 











Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


Frank W. Prothero 


Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 


Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 














The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 




















At St. Louis 
Ona he Line 


to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 














Send for our free illustrated catalog of 
: 
Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 


1009-41-18 Lucas Ave. §f, Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 








North Texas 








Bee-keepers 





will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 

lies. We have a carload of 

OOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1908 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
write. ee EE A 
CELIA ER TERE 


Dallas, : : . Texas 
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*“*If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’”’ 
Established 1889. 


Nothing “‘halfway”’ but the Place= 


or, what is in a name, anyhow ? 


By the Bee Crank. 


Not ‘‘halfway”’ satisfactory, but entirely satisfactory, and 
from a prosperous little town in Missouri, the State where folks 
have to be shown. I find, though, that there are bee-men in 
other States who are in need of being shown as well as those in 
Missouri. Try placing a trial order here, regardless of distance, 
and let meshow you what I can do by way of accuracy, prompt- 
ness, and finest quality of goods. The following whole-souled 
letter from Mr. Taft speaks for itself : 


Halfway, Mo. 
Mr. Walter S. Pouder:—The goods are here, and every thing is all right—not 
a blemish on any thing. I never saw goods packed better. I am more than 
pleased, and the freight from Indianapolis to Bolivar was less than I expected. 
The honey and wax extractors are simply fine; and when I want more goods I 
know where to send. Truly yours, J. M. TAFT. 


Incidentally, Mr. Taft’s letter conveys a very strong sug- 
gestion to other bee-men regarding the place to order their sup- 
plies. Packing goods carefully and getting them to my cus- 
tomers in perfect condition is a matter of 
temperament with me. If there was any 
thing wrong it would worry me more than 
it did the consignee. I handle all sorts 
of bee-supplies, sell Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices, and it’s only ‘‘halfway”’ as far 
from me to you as it is from any other 
point in the universe where you could buy 
your supplies. 

I pay highest cash and trade prices 
for beeswax Send it along by freight 
or express according to size of package. 

Finest white-clover extracted honey in any quantity. Write 
for quotations. My illustrated catalog is free. 


Walter S§. Pouder, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A TABLESPOONFUL of honey, even measure, 
weighs 3 of an ounce — 24 spoonfuls to the 
pound.—American Bee Journal, 747. 


PossiBLY dividing a swarm into two or 
' more parts at time of swarming, as given by 
Wm. M. Whitney, p. 37, has been given be- 
oe but I don’t remember seeing it. Looks 
good. 


J. E. HAND has the endorsement of the 
bees as to the best time to requeen an apiary, 
page 40; for, if lam not mistaken, nearly all 
their superseding is done about the close of 
the honey-flow. 


A PROFIT of $300 is figured for Mr. Howe 
for moving 100 colonies to the basswoods, p. 
%3. That’s right, if absolutely nothing is 
stored in the home apiary during the time of 
removal. Otherwise the home surplus must 
be deducted from the $300. [Here is achance 
for a nice little conflab between Dr. Miller 
and G. M. Doolittle. If we knew how to egg 
on the fight we would do it. GLEANINGS 
will furnish the arena.—Eb. ] 


_SPLIT-TOP SECTIONS are mentioned, page 
1557. When sections were first introduced 
they were all 4-piece, and did they not all 
have split-tops? Certainly I never saw any 
others for some time. The tops were not 
split in two entirely; a saw-kerf was cut in 
the under side, and then they were bent 
apart to receive the foundation. [You are 
correct that split tops were used with four- 
Piece sections, but not exclusively, . They 
were made both ways.—ED.] ee 
‘‘A SYRUP two parts of sugar and one part 
of water” for late feeding, p. 82. Wouldn’t 
you rather have it just a bit heavier? All 
the syrup I ever fed late was 2} parts sugar 


to one of water, and it never seemed too 
thick. It may be well to remember that 
many excellent authorities in Germany 
strongly insist that continued sugar-feeding 
is at the expense of the stamina of the bees. 
[Possibly you are right, doctor, that a thick 
syrup given all in one feed should be two 
and a half to one. We shall be glad to get 
results of experiments on this point from our 
subscribers. See discussion by J. L. Byer on 
this subject in this issue.—ED | 


A CORRESPONDENT whose bees are now in 
the cellar wants to change the location of his 
apiary in the spring about half its length, 
leaving the east half on its old stands, and 
moving the west half east of this. He wants 
to know whether there will be any trouble 
from bees returning to their old location 
when thus placed in the spring. I think not; 
and, what’s more, he will have no trouble if 
he puts each colony just where he likes when 
taken from the cellar, with no reference to 
its former location, as I have tried it a num- 
ber of times. 


STaTE’s ATTORNEY HEALY, of Chicago, 
whose office has 15,000 or 20,000 criminal 
cases a year, says, ‘‘When you put the lid 
down hard on the liquor-traffic, or wipe it 
out altogether, then you can close half of 

our courts.’’ [And he was quite within the 
imit of facts. Whenever the lid is put on 
hard, there is not much doing in the criminal 
courts. Only recently the lid has been screw- 
ed down on Sunday in Cleveland, and the 
newspapers have been commenting on the 
fact that the usual bums and toughs that 
come up before the criminal courts on Mon- 
day are conspicuous by their absence.—ED. } 

ENDORSING what Prof. Cook says, page 24, 
let me add that, if the bees of this country 
are ever brought to their highest develop- 
ment, it will not be so much because a few 
of the queen-breeders have done conscien- 
tious work, but because the rank and file all 
over the land have done what Prof. Cook 
commends. What John Smith, with ten col- 
onies, ten miles distant, does with his bees 
may not seem of any interest to me, and yet 
in time it has its influence on the character 
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of my bees. A drop of water dropped in 
Lake Michigan at Chicago doesn’t raise the 
level of the lake much ten miles distant, 
but it does raise it. 


In 1880 Frank R. Cheshire was engaged as 
lecturer of the National Temperance League, 
and up to the time of his death he had de- 
Semel 2100 lectures in metropolitan schools, 
which were valued by the young people to 
whom they were addressed. — British Bee 
Journal, Oct. 11, 1894. 

A friend calls my attention to the forego- 
ing; and in these days, when such a wave of 
prohibition is sweeping over our land and 
other lands, it is pleasant to recall that one 
so prominent in the rank of bee-keepers 
should have used such an influence among 
the young folks who are now voters in the 
old country. I wonder. now, whether a 
greater proportion of prohibitionists may not 
be found among bee-keepers than among 
any other class, not even excepting ministers. 


‘‘WHEN THE MOTH is disturbed it moves 
with a jump and a flit, making it hard to 
catch,’’ p.21. Yes, hard to catch after it gets 
to jumping and flitting, but very easy before. 
Move the fingers slowly till within an inch 
or so of where the moth is sitting, then quick- 
ly make a dab, and you have it. Now some- 
thing interesting to the youngsters. When 
you catch a moth, pull off its head; and if it 
is a female—nine times out of ten it will be 
one—it will almost immediately begin feeling 
around with its ovipositor. Shut together 
your thumb and finger, and let the oviposi- 
tor feel its way into the crack between them, 
and avery little round white egg will be 
laid there—perhaps several. [This is an in- 
teresting contribution to natural history. We 
do not remember to have seen it given be- 
fore.—ED. ] 

‘‘IN THE WELLS system there was no in- 
termingling of the bees,’’ p. 17. Did not the 
bees from both parts enter the same super, 
thus making an entire intermingling? [In 
most of the cases where the Weils system 
was illustrated and described in the British 
Bee Journal, the super was divided as well 
as the brood-nest, so there was no intermin- 
gling of bees as suggested by you. In one 
or two cases of the Wells system, however, 
the bees in the two divisions in the hive could 
mingle after they got into the super; but, ap- 
parently, the author of the system did not 
contemplate any intermingling of bees either 
in the super or brood-nest. We have lately 
been over the files of the British Bee Journal, 
and we are convinced there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Wells system proper 
and the two-queen system with perforated 
zinc. —ED. } 

W. S. PANGBURN writes: ‘‘E. R. Root ob- 
jects in the A B C to your tent-escape for su- 
pers, for the reason that the very young bees 
are unable to get back to the hive,’’ and per- 
haps for that reason I find no mention of it 
in the 1908 edition. Please tell us on what 
ground you base your objection. [Your tent 
escape, doctor, was dropped for one embody- 
ing the same principle by W. M. Whitney. 
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As his modification we consider superior ti 
yours, and as our space was cramped, we 
dropped yours and substituted his. Mr 
Whitney’s has the advantage that bees wij} 
come out of the supers because they do no; 
have to travel from one super to another jp 
order to find daylight. By consulting th 
Whitney bee-escape in our new A BC book. 
which escape was illustrated and described 
by the author on page 1150 for Sept, 1st las, 
year, one will see more clearly why the 
change was made. With either escape it 
would be my opinion that some young beg 
will be lost.—ED. ] 


Sr. Pons-FABREQUES, p. 27, is threatened 
with lynching in Germany or Scotland for 
saying heather honey is of inferior quality. 
Certainly in Scotland; but wouldn’t he {» 
safe at least in parts of Germany? [At the 

. risk of being lynched ourselves, we will state 
that a very fine section of heather honey was 
sent us from ‘‘Merrie England.’’ Perhaps 
our tastes have been educated wrongly in 
this country; but of all the vile honey we 
have ever tasted, we should certainly put this 
at the head of the list. We have since sub- 
mitted it to guests as well as to connoisseurs 
of honey; and the verdict of all of them alike 
was to the effect that it is an ill-flavored hon- 
ey to say the least. Perhaps some of ou 
British cousins may say this was not a good 
sample; but the correspondent who sent it 
said it was something extra fine in heather 
honey. If we were not familiar with the 
taste of buckwheat we probably would clas 
it as bad as heather; but the very fact that 
some residents of the buckwheat country 
consider buckwheat honey the best honey 
sold, and that expert connoisseurs in England 
and Scotland consider heather honey the very 
finest that is produced, it shows that there is 
every thing in getting our tastes educated to 
a certain flavor.—ED. ] 

RuDOLF Hora, Deutsche Imker, 347, is en- 
thusiastic over a half-cold-and-half-warm ar- 
rangement. He says the cold arrangement 
in use in this country (frames running a 
right angles to the entrance) makes the bees 
move to the back part to get away from the 
cold; while the warm arrangement, largely 
used in Europe, makes the bees cluster to F 
ward the entrance to get the air. He com 


ENTRANCE ENTRANCE 
] 


promises by making the entrance at one cor- 
ner, which favors clustering in the center o! § 


the brood-chamber. Not hard to do if there 
is any thing in it. [The arrangement illus 
trated above is very pretty in theory; but 
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Rudolf Hora is clearly wrong in his state- 
ment when he says that when the frames are 
at right angles to the entrance the bees will 
be found clustered in the back of the hive 
rather than in front. The rule is, in this lo- 
cality at least, that they will be situated in 
front directly over the entrance, with occa- 
sional exceptions. We have talked with 
prominent bee-keepers who say they have 
observed the same thing. If we were to call 
for a show of hands on this point we would 
yenture to state that 99 per cent—yes, we 
may say all who have observed the matter 
at all — will say the bees will be clustered in 
front. If this be true, then Rudolf Hora’s 
eatacornered entrance has nothing in it.— 
Ep ] 

















THE scheme of wrapping up sections of 
honey in transparent paper is going to prove 
to be a success. If you did not read the ar- 
ticle on page 1500, Dec. ist, you had better 
do it now. 





So far as we can ascertain, the winter thus 
far has been comparatively mild in most lo- 
ealities. This will augur well for outdoor- 
wintered bees, and at the same time give the 

young clovers a chance to grow. 


Every bee-keeper should read the editorial 
in this department on the subject of allowing 
glucose to be called corn syrup. It is very 
important that every one of our subscribers 
write at once to Secretary Wilson and to Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Washington, D. C. 





PosTMASTER-GENERALMEYERrecommends 
) the issue of postal notes to the present ses- 
sion of Congress. A small fee will be charg- 
ed, and the denominations.will be as conven- 
ient as possible; namely, 10, 20, 25, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts., $1.00 and up to $2.50. 
Notes payable to the bearer will be issued 
from 1 to 9 cts., and no fee will be charged. 
The postoffice comes into closer relationship 
with the people than any other bureau of the 
government, and these suggested improve- 
ments will make it more so. 





Lompoc, CAL., recently shipped 20 car- 
loads of mustard seed to points in the East. 
The cars were not small-sized either, for 
each one held 500 sacks of 80 lbs. each. The 
trainload represented a value of $35,000; and 
in honor of the event it was decorated with 
flags and bunting. Lompoc Valley is said 


to produce about 60,000 sacks a year of both 
the red and yellow varieties. There are 
some bee-keepers in that valley who ought 
to be able to tc!’ us something about the 
value and proc.uction of mustard honey. 

Ww. K. M. 





PURE-FOOD LAW IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE pure-food law of California went in- 
to effect January1. The enforcement of the 
law has been entrusted to the State Board of 
Health, with its headquarters and laborato 
at the State University, Berkeley. ‘The wor 
is in charge of Professor M. E. Jaffa, a well- 
known pure-food expert. Under the law the 
sheriff of each county is the authorized agent 
of the board for the collection of samples. 
On complaint the sheriff will collect samples 
and forward them for examination. Here- 
tofore it has been possible to ‘‘doctor’”’ Cali- 
fornia honey intended for consumption in 
that State; but the new State and national 
law will prevent this entirely in the future. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ROLLING IN FOR GLEANINGS 
FOR 1908. 

WE are gratified to know that, even dur- 
ing these panicky times, and after two very 
poor seasons, new subscriptions and renew- 
als, with cash, are rolling in at a pretty good 
rate. Apparently our efforts to furnish a 
first-class bee-journal, making an aggregate 
for the year of 1600 pages for $1.00, are being 
appreciated. GLEANINGS for 1908 will be 
better than ever. It is going in for a cam- 
paign for higher prices on honey, and to 
fight unfair competition from so-called corn 
syrups. 





MAKING LABELS STICK TO TIN. 


At the Harrisburg convention, during the 
question-box discussion Mr. N. E. France 
said there would be no trouole about making 
labels stick to tin providing the oil on the 
surface of the tin is washed off with soda or 
vinegar; then when dry apply the paste and 
the label. 

Some one else, we can not remember who, 
said there was something in making the flour 
paste. Mix the flour and water cold, and 
then cook to a paste. Don’t mix the flour 
with warm or hot water, or the labels won’t 
stick, it was said. This seems worth trying. 





THE CRISIS IN THE GLUCOSE BUSINESS; 
‘‘CORN SYRUP’’ VERSUS ‘‘ GLUCOSE;’’ 
DO IT NOW. 


On page 1557 of our Christmas number we 
requested our subscribers to register a pro- 
test against allowing glucose to be called 
‘‘corn syrup’”’ in trade advertising, as de- 
manded 7 the glucose interests. It appears 
that Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Dun- 
lap and Solicitor McCabe, of the Pure-food 
Board, have already ruled against the glu- 
cose crowd, declaring that it is not permis- 
sible to use the term ‘‘ corn syrup’’ to cover 
up and conceal something that won’t sell un- 
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der its old and real name. Aye, there is 
where the shoe pinches. They wish to get a 
ruling in favor of ‘‘corn syrup’’ because, 
apparently, that would carry the impression 
that corn syrup is a new high-class food 
product made from the juices of the corn- 
stalk after the manner that sorghum syrup 
is made. 

Glucose has earned for itself an unsavory 
reputation; it has a metallic, disagreeable 
taste—an article that will not sell if the pub- 
lic knows what itis getting. Apparently the 
glucose people understand this only too well, 
and, of course, looking to their own interests 
they do not propose to allow the decision of 
the pure-food commission to stand; there- 
fore they have appealed to President Roose- 
velt and to Secretary Wilson, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. asking for a stay of 
proceedings, during which they can present 
various arguments to the ptblic and cause it 
to believe that corn syrup is the real name 
for a product made by treating any kind of 
starch* with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 

Dr. Wiley and his associates have stood for 
pure food, and have all along been strenuous 
in insisting that all food stuffs be so labeled 
as to convey nodeception. The general pub- 
lic does not know that corn syrup, so called, 
is glucose; and to allow this change of name 
would be the grossest kind of deception — a 
thing that would be entirely out of harmony 
with the provisions of the national pure-food 
law under which Dr. Wiley and his associates 
are working. 

The glucose interests are alarmed, and 


they have good reason to be; for neither 
President Roosevelt nor Secretary Wilson 
has intimated that either one of them pro- 
poses to reverse the decision of their subor- 


dinates. They have simply signified their 
willingness to hear argument pro and con; 
and therefore it means that, unless bee-keep- 
ers and all producers of honest pure cane 
syrups and sugars register a mighty protest, 
at once, against making any change, there is 
danger that the decision of the pure-food 
commissioners may be reversed. 

We are sure that the President, provided 
the full facts are put before him, will rule in 
the interests of the people and not in favor 
of private corporations and small retailers 
whose opinions would be biased by the prof- 
its arising from the sale of so-called corn 
syrups. 

We urge every bee-keeper, as soon as he 
reads this, to write immediately a concise 
letter to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the De- 
partment of gewoon Washington, D.C., 
commending the course he and his associates 
have taken in ruling against the use of the 
words ‘‘corn syrup’’ for a product known 
as glucose. A short but expressive letter 
should be addressed to Secretary Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. and to President 
Roosevelt, Washington, D. C.. requesting both 
to sustain the action of the Pure-food Board 
in placing a ban on corn syrup. 


* Glucose can be made of potato starch, as it is in 
Germany. Corn is not, therefore, an essential source 
of glucose, and it should not be called corn syrup. 
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We have nothing to fear from glucose whe 
it is called by tts right name. Since the ney 
pure-food law has been in effect it can» 
more masquerade under the name of “hop. 
ey,’ ‘‘maple molasses,’’ or New Orleans mo. 
lasses, etc., but it must be sold for what it is 
It looks very much as if the glucose interests 
seeing that glucose will not sell under it 
regular name, must disguise and cover it pp 
by calling it by some new name under the 
here that glucose is the product of com 

hile that may be true in one sense (as it may 
also be of whisky), yet to call glucose ‘com 
syrup’’ is to place legitimate syrups and 
honeys in unfair competition with glucom 
embellished with a real nice name. 

We hope our readers will not lose a mo. 
ment of time, but sit right down as soon 4s 
they read this, and do it now. 





THE HARRISBURG NATIONAL CONVENTION: 
THE SECOND DAY’S SESSION; THE GROWTH 
OF THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


GENERAL MANAGER FRANCE, after the ap- 

“eager of some committees, presented 

is general report. In making a compar. 
tive statement of the growth of the member. 
ship during the last two or three years he 
said: 

In 1906 we had 410 members who paid one dollar 
each. In 1907 we had 416 members who paid one dol. 
lareach. In 1906 there were 825 in co-operation with 
our Association who paid fifty cents each; whereas 
in 1907 there were 1008 who came in at that rate. The 
additions for 1906 alone were $821; and up to the time 
I left home were $974 for 1907. Of those, New York 
State has contributed by single membership 56 at on & 
dollar each; and one county association consolidated F 
coming in, gave us 21, giving us $10.50. 

He then referred to the statistical crop re 
ports which he had been gathering and send § 
ingtomembers. But this year he had sent out 
no such statement because he could count on F 
his fingers all who had a crop. 

He referred to the fact that the good of- 
fices of the National Bee-keepers’ Association & 
had been used to further the interests of the 
national pure-food bill, which has since been 
enacted into law. He believed this to be one 
of the grandest things the government ha — 
ever done for bee-keepers. : 

He had something to say about a special F 
honey-label for members of the Association, 
which he was furnishing; and then he refer- 
red to the fact that some member would orf 
der only fifty labels notwithstanding it would 
cost just as much to print fifty as five hur 
dred. He did not see how any one could 
object to the outlay of a dollar for that nun- 
ber. He thought, therefore, if any one used 
labels at all he could afford a dollar for iW 
special Association labels. 

After some discussion we listened to at 
exceptionally interesting paper by the gov | 
ernment representative in charge of apicul: | 
ture, Dr. E. F. Phillips, on 


THE CARE OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


It will be remembered that some three ot 
four years ago General Manager France col: 
lected a large number of samples of honey 
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from all portions of the United States, and 
exhibited the same at the National conven- 
tion that was held during the St. Louis ex- 
position. These were subsequently turned 
over to Dr. Phillips, who in turn gave them 
to the Bureau of Chemistry for analysis. 
These analyses, Dr. Phillips thought, consti- 
tuted one of the most complete series that 
were ever made of American honey. Sever- 
al things came up during this analytical 
work which needed some explanation, and 
he therefore prepared a paper on the care 
and production of extracted honey with a 
view of bringing these points out. 

He first drew attention to the fact that 
nectar contains a large percentage of water, 
which, during the process of ripening, will 
be reduced down from 20 to 25 per cent in 
normal honey. Some very ripe samples 
would have as little as 12 per cent. 

The ripening of honey consists not only in 
the evaporation of a surplus of water, but of 
the transformation of the sugars of the nec- 
tar into the levulose and dextrose of honey 
in about equal proportions. Unripe honey 
contains a large proportion of cane sugar; 
and the longer the honey remains in the hive, 
the less sucrose (cane sugar) will be found. 

While pure honey will contain all the way 
from zero to 8 to 10 per cent of sucrose, the 
urest are those that contain the least. The 

nited States standard of pure honey allows 
no more than 8 per cent. The thorough ri- 
pening of honey can not be too strongly rec- 
ommended, and he favored bee-ripened hon- 
ey rather than that ripened in tanks. 


THE CANDYING OF HONEY. 


He spoke of the peculiar characteristics of 
different kinds of honey in reference to the 
matter of an and told of the methods 
of correcting this by bringing the honey up 
to a temperature of 160 degrees; but he cau- 
tioned not to heat to a higher point. A 
greater degree of heat, and especially as high 
as the boiling-point, will change the charac- 
ter of the honey, spoiling its flavor, and from 
a chemical point of view it could not be con- 
sidered as true honey. He advised against 
drawing off the liquid portions of honey from 
that which has been candied, because what 
is left will not be honey. 

Honey is made up of dextrose and levulose 
in about equal proportions. The candied or 
solid portions are largely dextrose, for the 
levulose probably does not granulate at all. 
If, then, the liquid portion, consisting large- 
ly of levulose, sucrose, and water, be drawn 
off, then what is left will not be honey. He 
also emphasizes the necessity of stirring up 
honey wher Jrawing it off for bottling pur- 
poses; for it would be unfortunate to have a 
bottled honey that does not analyze accord- 
ing to the a standard set by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Such honey will have 
to be classed as adulterated or not honey. 

The speaker drew attention to the fact 
that, in the popular mind, granulation is an 
indication of adulteratipn with sugar. This 
is, of course, untrue. Many bee-keepers, on 
the other hand, go to the other extreme by 
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saying that granulation is an absolute test 
of purity. This statement is also untrue, 
since invert sugar, one of the adulterants 
sometimes used, will also crystallize. 

He explained how age affects honey great- 
ly. Repeated granulation and liquefaction 
year after year in some way affect the chem- 
ical composition of a Some one sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Chemistry some hon- 
ey which was known to be absolutely pure, 
but which was 35 years old. It had too large 
a percentage of sucrose or cane sugar. 

There is only one condition, Dr. Phillips 
explained, where it is desirable to heat hon- 
ey hotter than 160 degrees, and that is to kill 
the germs of disease. He advised diluting 
infected honey My beso an equal amount of 
water, and then boiling it thoroughly for at 
least 30 minutes, or, better, an hour. 


VARIATIONS IN HONEY. 


The speaker called attention to the fact 
that well-known honeys from different plants 
vary considerably in taste, color, granula- 
tion, etc. While granulation may be con- 
sidered a property of all honey, yet the fact 
that some granulate more than others is due 
to a larger or a lower ratio between dextrose 
and levulose. The following table will make 
this clear; 

NORMAL HONEY (FROM NECTARIES OF FLOWERS). 


1. High purity (high in sugars, relatively low in 
dextrine, gums, and other non-sugars). 
a Levulose type; ¢. g., mangrove, tupelo, sage. 
6 Average type. 
a High in sucrose; ¢. g., alfalfa. 
b Low in sucrose; é. g., buckwheat. 
2. Low purity (relatively high in dextrine, gums, 
and other non-sugars; ¢. g., basswood, sumac, poplar, 
oak, hickory, apple (most tree honey). 


ABNORMAL HONEY (NOT ti NECTARIES OF FLOW- 
ERS). 


(Generally high in dextrine, gums, and other non- 
sugars.) 

1. at! honey (from aphides and other in- 
sects). 

Coniferous honey (plant exudations not from nec- 
taries). 

Honeys containing approximately the same amount 
of levulose and dextrose, and which are high in sugars 
(average type), granulate readily. Very few honeys 
have more dextrose than levulose. If, however, the 
levulose is considerably greater than the dextrose 
(levulose type), or if the non-sugars are relatively 
high (low purity and abnormal honeys), granulation 
is retarded. Some honey-dew granulates rapidly; but 
po abnormal honeys of that type were included in the 
samples examined, and consequently they are not in- 
cluded in the table. 

This paper called forth a great deal of in- 
teresting discussion, winding up with a vote 
of thanks to the Bureau of Entomology, and 
to Dr. Phillips in particular, for his interest- 
ing and valuable paper. Indeed, some ex- 
perts were present, inclading Mr. France 
and Mr. W. A. Selser, who pronounced it 
the best contribution on the subject that had 
ever been given before the National conven- 
tion. 

We have attempted to give only the main 
points of the paper; but those who desire tuo 
see the full text are referred to the verbatim 
report which General Manager France will 
soon send to the members of the National, if 
he has not already done so. 

It should be observed that this report is 
well worth the dollar paid for membership, 
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to say nothing of all the other benefits which 
one secures. 


SPLIT SECTIONS A LA HAND, VERSUS THE 
REGULAR STYLE OF SECTION WITH A 
FULL SHEET OF FOUNDATION 
CUT TO FIT. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER has commented quite at 
length on the subject of split sections as dis- 
cussed by J. E Hand and H H. R. on page 
18. As there is hardly space to admit the 
whole discussion in his regular department 
of Stray Straws we are placing it here at 
this time in order that the reader may get 
the benefit of further discussion before the 
question is forgotten. Dr. Miller writes: 


Split sections, as compared with putting in founda- 
tion with hot wax, are well discussed by H. H.R. p. 
18. Pardon the egotism if I suggest something better 
than either—bottom starters. 

First, let me say that the objection to the appear- 
ance of split sections, if Iam rightly informed. is a 
very serious one in England, where they are more 
used. I feel sure that. if my sections had a split with 
the wax showing through on top and sides, it would 
reduce the price very much more than 50 cts. a thou- 
sand. That one objection gives the preference to the 
hot-wax plan. 

But compare either plan with bottom starters. If 
@ section is fastened securely at top and bottom it 
must ship safely, even if it does not touch either side. 
The bottom starter as well as the top starter is fas- 
tened just as securely as by the hot-wax plan, for it is 
the hot-wax plan. How about the sides? Well, I do 
not think you could tell by the looks of my sections 
whether the sides had been hot-waxed or not; so, as 
far as safety in shipment and lonks are concerned. I 
believe hot-waxing a full sheet has no advantage over 
the bottom starters. The oniy question, then, is as 
to comparative cost of labor in puttingin. You esti- 
mate the time for hot-waxirg at about 200 an hour. 
Possibly an expert might do better thanthat. But 
an expert will put top and bottom starters in 480 sec- 
tions in an hour. A single piece to fill the whole sec- 
tion must be cut with great exactness. 

A one-piece section is not always exactly square 
until forced square in the super. If foundation is 
hot-waxed in a section that is a little out of true, and 
it is then crowded square in the super, there will be 
trouble. A variation of % inch or more in cutting top 
and bottom starters will make no trouble, and there 
will be no trouble with a section somewhat out of true. 

When the sec.ion comes into the consumer's hands, 
if there is any preference it will be in favor of the 
bottom starters, for the hot wax poured all around 
ought to make it just a Jittle harder to cut the section 
clean from the wood. 

Against bottom starters it must be said that more 
skill is needed in using the hot plate, or an occasion- 
al top starter may drop before the bees can fasten it, 
while any slouch can make it secure by daubing on 
enough wax with the other plan. Your honor, we 
here rest the case. 


The objection raised by Dr. Miller as to 
the unpopularity of these sections in Eng- 
land is a very serious one We raised this 
point with Mr. Hand in private correspond- 
ence some months ago, —e that, in our 
opinion, such sections, if sold largely in this 
country, would give rise to the old comb- 
honey canard, because the consumer, not 
understanding the nature of foundation and 
its uses, would be likely to jump to the con- 
clusion that the contents of the section were 
‘*manufactured,’’ because he could see un- 
deniably the handiwork of man. The foun- 
dation projecting through the wood on three 
sides would be almost sure to arouse his 
suspicions. 

In relation to this point Mr. Hand wrote 
that he had found no trouble whatever; but 
we feel firmly convinced that, if such sec- 
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tions ever become popular with bee-keeper 
we shall have to be constantly ‘explain. 
» and always on the defensive. 

ut this is not the only point. Such, 
section, with foundation projecting through 
the top and sides, is unsightly compared 
with the neat clean face of the regular see. 
tion. That fact will hardly admit of arg. 
ment. 

In this connection a valuable article on the 
subject has just come from E. F. Atwater, 
Meridian, Idaho; and while we have not the 
space to give the whole of it in this issue 
we wish to present herewith the part having 
an especial bearing on this question. We 
expect to publish in our next issue some ep. 
gravings made from photographs which he 
sent. On the subject of starters, he says: 


As I was the first in this part of the West to use 
sections containing a full sheet of foundation fastened 
on all four sides, and as that experience has covered 
several years. extending in part to the present, I fee} 
qualified to say something about the results. In 
many cases the results are all that could be desired— 
beautiful slabs of honey without hole or blemish to 
mar their beauty. But here the (as yet) inevitable 
sagging propensities of all surplus foundation on the 
market, in hot weather, is a factor with which we 
must reckon. A full sheet of foundation as usually 
used, attached at top only, with ys to 4 inch space 
below it, will usually sag evenly. resulting in a comb 
even and smooth of surface. But if the foundation 
completely fills the section, being attached at all four 
sides, then when the sheet does sag, a bulge usually 
occurs somewhere near the bottom; and the bees, 
when the comb needs capping, are often unable to 
puzzle out a satisfactory solution of the problem; a 
depression or small uncapped area results. besides a 
tendency toward comb attachments to the separator. 

But the downward sagging does not constitute the 
only difficulty Under the manipulation (or ‘‘ mandi- 
bleation’’) of the wax-workers, the sheet of founda 
tion enlarges transversely, resulting all too often in 
another bulge in the foundation, and giving rise to 
another problem which is too difficult of solution for 
the untaught instinct of the bees, and this results in 
another blemish on the face of the finished comb. 


In some localities the sagging of the foun- 
Gation is undoubtedly more of a problem 
than in others. Wherever full sheets of 
foundation fastened on all four sides with 
hot wax are found to sag and buckle, we 
should expect that the same trouble would be 
found with foundation secured on the split- 
section plan. At any rate, it is quite im- 
portant in these days that we make as 
few changes as possible in our bee-hive ap- 
pliances. Where regular _— and regular 
outfits already in use can be made to do the 
work it would be folly to go to the expense 
of a change. In the case of the problem un- 
der consideration, we would say by all means 
stick to the regular section that one is using. 
We will shortly illustrate how any one, with 
home-made appliances costing only a few 
cents, can fasten full sheets, cut to a fit, into 
the section, and do a neat and perfect job. 


BE sure to read about what the glucose in- 


terests are trying to do In pulling the wool 
over the eyes of President Rovusevelt and 
Secretary Wilson on the subject of calling 
glucose ‘‘corn syrup.’”’ It is to your inter- 
est to write at once to Secretary Wilson and 
to Dr. Wiley. Do it now. There is nota 
minute to lose. 













































































STIMULATING IN THE SPRING WITH SHAL- 
LOW EXTRACTING-COMBS OF HONEY. 

‘‘T use the Danzenbaker hives, and winter 
the bees on their summer stands. In buck- 
wheat bloom I expect to get a lot of shallow 
extracting-frames in Danzenbaker supers 
filled with buckwhest honey. Then I will 
store them away until the first warm day 
next February or March, when I can give 
each hive a super of these filled shallow 
frames. When any of the colonies are ready 
to store surplus honey I will raise this super 
put a super of sections filled with full 
sheets of foundation on the hive, then put on 
a bee-escape board and get the bees out of 
the shallow frames, which can then be stored 
until the following spring. Do you think [ 
would be paid for the extra honey and work? 
Or would it be better for me to put the shal- 
low frames of honey on the hives in the fall 
before [ paek them for winter, instead of 
waiting until spring? Would the extra space 
to keep warm be a detriment? 

‘‘Would it be just as well, instead of giv- 
ing a full super, to put four or five of the 
shallow frames of honey in the center of the 
super and leave the rest of the super empty? 
It seems as if even four or five frames would 
be more than any colony would ever use, 
and still it would stimulate them to brood- 
rearing in the spring. 

‘Girard, Pa. Norton C. MILLeER.”’ 

Regarding the first proposition and ques- 
tion wontl say there would be advantages 
and disadvantages in carrying out that pro- 
gram; and in my judgment the disadvan- 
tages would more than overcome the advan- 
tages. For this reason I should say that it 
would not pay to work so—no, not even in a 
larger yield of honey, to say nothing of the 
time spent in the different manipulations. 

The advantages would be two in number 
as | see it. ‘The first would be the securing 
for the bees an abundance of stores, so that 
there would be no danger of the colonies ever 
becoming short to an extent bordering on 
starvation, or to their retrenching in brood- 
rearing; but this matter should be looked 
after in the fall by way of knowing that each 
colony has sufficient stores in the brood- 


chamber to supply all wants till the flowers” 


give them an abundance the coming spring 
This is an easy matter if all colonies are 
carefully looked after in September, just as 
soon as the surplus of the season is over. 
Those not having 25 to 30 pounds of stores 
shouldbe given full-sized Danzenbaker frames 
of honey to take the p!ace of the light frames 
in the hive, or the colony should be fed the 
proper amount where such frames of honey 
are not onhand. In this locality it is of rare 
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occurrence for any colony which is worked 
for comb honey to be short of stores for win- 
tering and springing. Even during the un- 
precedented spring of 1907, not one out of 
twenty of my colonies ran short of stores. 

The second advantage would be that of the 
bees acquiring the habit of entering the su- 

er freely while the super of extracting- 
rames was on the hive. Having been ‘‘fre- 
quenters’’ of this super they would more 
readily enter the super of sections when it 
was put on to take the place of the extract- 
ing-super, and in this respect quite a little 
would be gained, but nothing like enough to 
overcome the disadvantages, next spoken of. 

Of all the time in the year when the brood- 
nest should be kept as warm as possible, ear- 
ly spring is that time; and the proposed plan 
of working not only breaks open a joint he- 
tween the cover and top of the super, but 
one between the super and the top of the 
brood-chamber, at which joints the warmed 
air from the cluster can not only go out into 
the open air, but it will be fanned out by eve- 
ry passing breeze or high wind that blows. 
And not only this, but the ascending heat 
from the colony below will be up in this su- 
per at just the time when every particle 
should be economized for brood-rearing, so 
that the colony, instead of becoming strong 
in time to take advantage of the first open- 
ing flowers, would remain weak on account 
of the cracks all about the top part of the 
hive and the much too large brood-chamber 
which they would have through the added 
super. hile I claim that the bees are en- 
abled to confine the heat very largely inside 
the cluster, so that brood-rearing will go on 
quite extensively within the cluster, no mat- 
ter what the conditions just outside said clus- 
ter are, yet the warmer the air outside of this 
cluster, the more the cluster will expand, or 
the less number of bees it will take to make 
the ‘‘walis’’ to the cluster or brood-nest 
proper, and so an advance is made by con- 
fining all the heat possible as nearly within 
the limits of the cluster as may be. And 
the adding of an extra super above the clus- 
ter in the spring is in direct opposition to 
nature’s requirements, which, of course, is 
opposed to a paying crop of honey, or any 
pay for the labor performed in thus working. 

Then, if Mr. Miller’s bees are like mine, 
unless he puts a queen-excluder between this 
added super and the brood-chamber to the 
hive, he will have more or less brood in the 
extracting-frames at the time he wishes to 
raise them up for the section-super, which 
brood is just where he does not wish it, and 
will cost him the honey necessary for its rear- 
ing (besides injuring his extracting-combs), 
and the extra work it will make for him to 
get rid of this undesirable brood. 

Again, this proposed plan militates little if 
any against swarming, which will be quite 
likely to occur soon after the bees have been 
run down out of the extracting-super inte 
the sections. Such a plan could not be de- 
pended upon in the least when working an 
out-apiary unless it resulted in too weak col- 
onies to swarm, or do little else to advantage. 
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Lastly, with the yore: of the bees out 
from these supers, and the storing of them 
away for the next spring’s using, comes an 
invitation to a sumptuous feast for the wax- 
moths and larve, or else a continual fight to 
save these combs from being destroyed by 
the ravages of these pests. Of course they 
can be fumigated at the proper time, and 
then put in a moth-proof room; but all of 
this is extra work ata time when minutes 
and hours are of great value, and the results 
obtained would in no way compensate for 
this or any other of the disadvantages. 

The answer to the second question about 
ee extracting super of filled combs 
on in the fall would be the same as that giv- 
en above, with the additional thought which 
Mr. Miller suggests with his question of 
‘*Would the extra space to keep warm be a 
detriment?’’ All unnecessary room during 
winter and early spring is always a detri- 
ment, and against the st interests of the 
bees and their keeper. 

His third question and a only 
add to the disadvantages through its giving 
additional empty space, either in taking the 
heat from the cluster of bees, or in the time 
and material for packing the space not occu- 
pied with combs, or in the building of drone 
comb in this space should a little honey come 
in from fruit-bloom before it was time to put 
on the supers of sections, and in running the 
bees out from these supers of extracting- 
combs. As I said at the start, the disadvan- 
— of these proposed plans much more than 
offset any advantage which may be gained, 
and I am sure if Mr. Miller tries these things 
he will find the results as outlined above. 

But, friend Miller, if you will make a 
change in your plan according to the follow- 
ing ——- you will see all swarming 
stopped, and the bees will go to work in the 
sections as you never saw them before. In- 
stead of the extracting-super, provide a 
Danzenbaker hive-body containing worker 
combs that are from one-fourth to two- 
thirds full of honey. When tga colony be- 
comes strong enough to need more room in 
March or April ——- May, in your local- 
ity) put a queen-excluder on the hive, and 
place this filled hive-body on top leaving it 
there till it is time to put on the sections, and 
then put this upper story down on the bottom- 
board where the brood-chamber has been up 
to this time, putting your super of sections 
on top. Shakeand brush all of the bees from 
the combs of brood and out of the brood- 
chamber, allowing them to enter what has 
peeing A been the upper story, now on the 

ttom-board. 

If you tier this hive of beeless frames of 
brood over a weak colony, using a queen- 
excluder between, you will not only over- 
come the wax-moth nuisance but have your 
hive and combs filled with honey in the 
right shape for using again the next spring, 
and so on year after year. In fact, you will 
have just what you are looking for in your 
proposed plans, with all of their advan- 
tages, and much more added, and that with 
none of their disadvantages. 
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After having been buried up for a whole 
year, like a mouse under a haystack, here 
we are again Such a flood of material for 
the use of the editor has come to his sanctum 
that Pickings has stood aloof simply from 
motives of modesty. In the stack alluded to 
there have been Stray Straws, Notes from 
the Southwest, Mr. Crane’s department, that 
of J. A. Green (a rare visitor, however), that 
of R. F. Holtermann, the crispy articles from 
J. K. Hand, E. W. Alexander, E D. Town- 
send, Prof. Cook, Doolittle—more than I can 
name. These men, in the short space ofa 
year, have completely transformed the old 
plan of poowent out GLEANINGS, and, as a 
matter of course, the hand-car has been re- 
moved from the track to make way for the 
Cannonball express. Besides, Mr. Morrison 
has devoted all his time to an examination 
of exchanges during the past year, and he 
has squeezed the lemon perfectly dry. But 
for all that, the manager of this department 
has been busy on every page and line of 
GLEANINGS during the absence of Pickings, 
in the endeavor to have this journal main- 
tain as high a degree’ of typographical ac- 
curacy as possible under the circumstances. 
With the help of a friend I have prepared 
the following, which may be of interest to 
some: 

2 


SUBTLE DIFFERENCES IN COLONIES. 


To help explain why some colonies do so 
much better work than others, even —_ 
the conditions of all seem to be equal, the 
editor of the Bee-keeper’s Review, in the De- 
cember issue, republishes a translation of an 
article by C. J. H. Gravenhorst, who worked 
out the problem to his own satisfaction about 
twenty yearsago. Briefly, the reasons given 
+ celebrated German authority are as 

ollows: 


1. The ideal colony must have a faultless queen; 
hardy, sound of body, and, above all things, fertile, 
and her progeny distinguished by diligence. 

2. Nevertheless, such a queen alone does not make 
an ideal colony. At theright time, that is. when hon- 
ey is coming in freely, there must be plenty of empty 
comb that no time nor honey be lost in building comb. 

3. Our ideal colony must swarm at the right time 
or not at all. It swarms at the right time when it 
swarms so early that the queens of the after-swarm, 
if such are allowed, become fertile, and the first or 
prime swarm has its combs completed before the 
opening of the main harvest. 

4. The ideal colony must not be over-populous, A 
hive is over-populous when its working force is too 
great in comparison to the dimension of the hive and 
to the number of wax-building bees. 

Such a condition is intolerable to the bees and they 
try to help themselves by loafing. Their instinct 
teaches them to begin this loafing even before the 
hive is over-populous. The bees seem to see the combs 
are filled and capped, that bees are daily hatching, and 
that they will soon be crowded. A colony in sucha 
condition will never perform the wonders in gather- 
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ing honey that we may expect from one less populous. 
Such a colony feels instinctively that its abode will 
goon be too small, and the swarming fever sets in, 
and we know that when that is awakened the bees 
will continue to loaf. At the most, only as much hon- 
ey will be gathered as is needed for making the swarm- 
ing preparations. A colony with the swarming fever 
is of little value as a honey-gatherer. 

5. The best honey-gathering colonies are not kept 
at home during the best honey-flow by the nursing of 
too much brood. If there is too much brood in pro- 
portion to the working force, most of the honey gath- 
ered will be consumed by the brood. The bee-keeper 
whose bees rear a large amount of brood during the 
main honey harvest, or near its close, will find, as he 
stands before his colonies at the close of the harvest, 
that, although they are strong in bees and the combs 
faultless, the latter wlll be empty and will stay so. 


a 
SMALL NUCLEUS HIVES FOR QUEEN-REARING. 


The queen-breeders over the country have 
adopted various means for providing nuclei, 
or small colonies, in which young queens 
may be temporarily placed until after they 
have been fertilized. Many have made use 
of two or three frame nuclei in standard- 
size hives; but a few years ago ‘‘ baby nuclei’’ 
were advocated on account of the small 
number of bees needed to fill them and the 

eneral inexpensive equipment required. 

ut because of the care necessary to main- 
tain such abnormally small clusters of bees 
the larger twin-mating boxes were develop- 
ed for the purpose of a a small hive 
large enough to hold two clusters of bees 
that would, in a measure, take care of them- 
selves. These have proven very satisfactory, 
although some of the experts are beginning 
to feel that it may be perhaps cheaper, after 
all, to use nuclei on full-size combs and 
frames, thus saving the expense of odd-size 
hives and fixtures. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the report of W. H. Laws, a veteran queen- 
breeder, as given in the November issue of 
the Bee-keepers’ Review. 


Small nuclei for queen-rearing are still a success 
with W. H. Laws, but he now reports that, taking the 
whole season through, there is really less labor by 
employing three-frame nuclei of the regular size. 
Such nuclei take care of themselves right along, month 
after month. 

& 


WAX-PRESSES. 


The readers of this journal will remember, 
doubtless, that we have advised against the 
use of hot-water wax-presses except in the 
case of very large producers—those whose 
output is 300 lbs. or more of wax per year. 
One of the reasons for our opinion was the 
discoloration of the wax due to the long-con- 
tinued heat to which it is almost of necessity 
subjected. Of course, if the wax is not al- 
lowed to remain for any length of time on 
the surface of the boiling water it will not 
be discolored to a great degree; but it is not 
an easy matter to keep the wax running off 
as fast as it rises to the top. 

At the convention of the Ontario Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, which was held in Toronto, 
Noy. 18, 14, and 15, the Hershiser hot-water 
~~ was compared to the Hatch press. Mr. 

. L. Byer, in the American Bee Journal for 
December, gives the following report of this 
discussion: ; 

Relative to a question on wax-presses, those who 
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had tried the Hershiser admitted that, while more wax 
could be obtained, yet the quality was not so good as 
that taken with the Hatch-Gemmill press. Later on 
during the convention, Mr. Sibbald, by means of a 
model, explained the workings of a press (one member 
called it a cross between the Gemmill and Hershiser 
presses) which he thought superior to either the 
Hatch-Gemmill or Hershiser. (Cuts of this press with 
Mr. Sibbald’s explanations will appear in the printed 
annual report of the convention.) 


oD 


SOME VITAL POINTS IN BUILDING UP A HON- 
EY MARKET. 


It may be that salesmen are born and not 
made; but we are inclined to doubt it. At 
any rate, any salesman may improve. Mr. 
M. V. Facey has an excellent article in the 
Bee-keepers’ Review for November in which 
many sound doctrines are preached. We 
should like to give his thought in full, but 
we have room for only a part of the article. 
He mentions the fact that he now has about 
1000 customers; and under the heading of 
“Don’t Argue, but Give the People what 
they Want,’’ he says: 


In building up this trade I have at all times placed 
myself in the place of both buyer and seller. You 
have, first of all, to learn the tastes of your customers. 
If you are building up a home trade, you will, as you 
start out, find that one person likes basswood honey, 
another clover, another an amber, and a fourth buck- 
wheat. A great many salesmen will try to persuade 
certain ones that their taste is a mistaken one; that 
such and such honey is better than the one their taste 
calls for. This is a great mistake. No man wants 
the salesman to dictate to his tastes, as he knows per- 
fectly well that the honey he likes the best és ¢:e best 
for him; and this is what the wise salesman should 
offer him. And right here I would say that the idea 
of cultivating the public taste for this or that kind of 
honey is largely a mistake. People have their tastes; 
they are largely fond of honey; and, instead of culti- 
vating a taste, we have only to cater to it. I find this 
is an art that bee-keepers learn very slowly. Weare 
too apt to set up our own standard, and expect every- 
body else to adopt it because it is ours; and thus, in 
the supposed perfection of our own knowledge, we are 
unable to detect our own defects. We should rather, 
while we have an eye turned upon the public, study- 
ing its demands, have the other eye turned back upon 
ourselves, studying our own defects of both trade and 
production. 

Therefore, instead of trying to build up a trade by 
belittling your rival, you should learn wherein his 
goods excel] yours, and bring your goods up to or be- 
yond his standard. See that your honey is the best 
ripened, the best graded, and the best put up, and 
then, as you go out and sell this honey, people will ap- 
preciate it; and when you have a man’s honey trade, 
and furnish him with such goods, he will stick by you 
and even give you a cent or two a pound more than he 
will give your neighbor. 

Every sale should ve made as though your whole 
trade depended upon that one transaction. I once 
bought honey of a man who kept out his inferior goods 
for his home trade, with the remark that it was 
‘“* good enough for them.”” That was the opposite of 
what I am trying toimpress upon my readers. If that 
man had valued his home trade, and if he cared in the 
least to build it up, he should have kept his very choic- 
est honey for é¢, and, instead of a small trade at a low 
price, he might have had a good trade at a good price 
that would easily have taken all his honey. 

I said it was necessary to furnish each buyer with 
the kind of honey his taste preferred. To do this we 
must learn to grade honey. Thisisa weak point with 
many bee-keepers and with some dealers. I have 
been offered ‘‘ clover honey,”’ by large and experienc- 
ed bee-keepers, that seemed to have hardly a trace of 
clover in it; besides, it was dark in color and strong in 
flavor at that. Ihave bought a lot of white honey. 
and of dark honey of a dealer, wherein much of the 
dark honey was whiter than the white. 

To hold a person’s trade, we must furnish him what 
he wants. If a man is dainty in his tastes, and wants 
clover honey, and we furnish him honey-dew a time or 
two, we will find he will very promptly avoid our hon- 
ey quite as persistently as our satisfied customers 
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stick by us; and, as one pleased customer will often 
bring half a dozen more buyers, so one unsatisfied 
customer will often deter half a dozen from buying. 


Mr. Facey’s second point is: ‘‘ Sales largely 
depend upon pushing the goods.’’ Concern- 
ing this, he says: 


We must keep our goods before our customers. A 
family promptly supplied will use several times as 
much as one that has to hunt forthe goods. I know 
families which, when promptly supplied, will use 
from twenty to thirty gallons of honey per year, who 
otherwise do not use more than four or five gallons. 
Honey is an article which is used by many people, or, 
perhaps, by most people, largely in proportion as it is 
drawn to their attention. and made easy to obtain. 
Its sale must be push«d; hence store-keepers often so 
signally fail in building up a trade. It isa luxury, 
but where constantly supplied it is then a necessity. 

I have not found the fear of adulteration much of an 
obstacle in my trade. I am very particular as to the 
purity of my honey. and I absolutely guarantee all I 
sell. If any thing puzzles my customers I regard it as 
a favor to be permitted to clear upthe matter. We 
often sell our honey to people who know nothing 
about bees, and, therefore, when so many bee-keepers 
know so little about honey, wecan not expect them to 
know much, except that it is pleasant to the taste and 
a desirable article of food. I acquaint them with the 
workings of the pure-food commission, and am always 
pleased to have any test made. Our very willingness 
to submit our goods to the test greatly increases con- 
fidence in their quality and purity. We should avoid 
trying to tear down another’s reputation in order 
to build up our own; and when I see this done my sus- 
picions of the critic are always aroused, and I make 
purchases of such people with extreme care. It cer- 
tainly is no recommendation of our honey to say that 
our neighbor’s is poor. If it is poor. the people will 
soon find it out without our officious declaration. and 
the suspicion we attempt to place upon him will almost 
invariably react upon ourselves. 


Previous favorable acquaintance with the 
people along a given route goes far toward 
making the machinery run easy in the sale 
of honey. 
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A prosperous 1908 ! 
eo 
Save the pieces. It means much in the 
course of time. 
a2 
All successful men have well-laid plans. 
Have you? 
2 
That Marbach queen-excluder seems to be 
quite an improvement. I saw samples of it. 
eo 
Resolutions of the right kind are good if 
carried out; so let us resolve to make our 
industry better than ever. Keep better bees, 
and keep bees better. 
eo 
A mild winter and lots of rain here in the 
South has given a new impetus to bee-keep- 
ing. The bees are in fair condition; and 
most of the main honey-yielding plants are 
already well grown and bee-keepers are 
hopeful. 
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Plurality of queens has not appealed to 
me. It may pan out something good later, 
but at present it seems better to keep one 
good queen in each separate colony. 


oOo 


The divisible brood-chamber, ‘after a tep- 
years’ trial and comparison with others, has 
given excellent results. With me they are 
time-savers, and afford me both pleasure 
and profit. I can produce more honey with 
them with less labor and expense. This 
kind of hive is not a ‘‘new-fangled ”’ thing 
with me. 

o 

‘‘Sour clover’ (Melilotus Indica), men- 
tioned on page 1310, grows wild here, but is 
not considered valuable for bees, as its 
blooming period here is quite short, and bees 
are not always present. It is an annual 
here, naturalized along the southern borders 
of Texas. When | first saw it before bloom- 
ing it was mistaken fo. white sweet clover. 
The fact that it grows so well indicates that 
the other species, more valuable to the bee: 
keepers, M. alba and M. officinalis, should 
thrive here also. I will try them. 


o 
Stachelhausen used divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hives extensively for years; and with 
these and shaking swarms he managed out- 
apiaries successfully. With these divisible 
hives, swarming can be successfully con- 
trolled when running outyards for either ex- 
tracted or comb honey. For years his aver- 
age per cent of swarming has been ag? 2. 
is son-in-law, Mr. Ed. Dietz, succeeds him 
in his business, and is as enthusiastic about 
such hives. When supplies are made at 
home such hives are cheaper, for they may 
be cut from narrow lumber. 
2 


Organizing the bee-keeping forces for bet- 
ter production, wiser distribution, profitable 
prices, and better care of the apiary, is work 
that should be given more attention. There 
is no better time to begin this than now. 
The time has come when organized efforts 
will bring better results. Education is nec- 
essary in all branches, and this should be 
eminent in association work. It is not how 
much honey-is produced, but how much of 
it is better, and then sold in such a way that 
it will bring most profitable returns. By 
beginning with the better care of the apiary 
during 1908, and applying it to all the other 
branches as well, a step would be made in 
the right direction. 

2 

Around to all the apiaries should be made 
in early spring. The colonies should be ex- 
amined for stores, queenlessness, and other 
conditions, and noted. This will save many 
colonies which often starve when the owner 
thinks they have sufficient stores or are all 
queenright and well. Take along an ax, 4 
hoe, and a rake, and cut off those low limbs 
and trim up the trees where the veil caught 
last summer. Cut out the stumps and other 
rubbish; rake it off, and see the effect. It 
shows, upjnicely. ‘Little drops of water, 
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jittle grains of sand, make the mighty ocean 
and the wide, wide land.’’ So in bee-keep- 
ing. Little wastes of honey, with water, 
make mighty barrels of vinegar, and little 
bits of wax, generally wasted, make great 
big cakes. 
o 
HONEY PRICES; TEXAS VS. THE NORTH. 


It seems somewhat strange that complaints 
should arise against the honey-market quo- 
tations of the northern and eastern markets. 
That there was a wide difference in the 
quoted prices of honey in the different mar- 
kets was noticed; but why this? Is not the 
local bee-keeper of the North, who is so far 
in advance of us Southerners, in position 
to straighten these matters out to one and 
the same level in all these markets adjacent 
to each other, allowing a slight difference 
for difference in freight, etc., at more dis- 
tant points? Who makes the prices of hon- 
ey, anyhow? and if the dealer fixes his quo- 
tations, what does he go by? 

In this one thing I believe some of us here 
are ahead. It is becoming more and more 
customary for buyers and dealers here to 
write us for ‘‘ prices on your honey.’ For 


erased when necessary, and the surface used 
over again. s this side is protected against 


the wall of the hive it is not necessary to 
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Notice that a bent crate-staple is used in- 
stead of a straight one ora nail. It is done 
for the reason that the latter would soon be 
driven into the wall of the hive-bodies when 
these are handled, and the ‘‘ numbers” 
could not be hung on them. With the bent 
staple this is quite overcome, for it acts like 
a spring, and will not go deeper into the 

wood. With 





THE ‘‘SCHOLL HIVE-NUMBER”’ IN USE. 


) years I have quoted my own price, and reg- 


ular price lists are sent out. First, it is as- 
certained what the prospects are, and how 
large the crop will be. ‘Then a price is set, 


fF and in this way a cent or more a pound 
above other prices has been obtained. 


eo 
HIVE-NUMBERS. 


It is well to have each hive with its num- 
ber so a record can be kept of it. Many 
ways of applying such have been tried, but 
nothing has given me more satisfaction than 
They are 


On the front is the number, while the back 
is use for keeping records of the colony 
With a leadpencil, so they can be easily 


thisspring- 
like pres- 
sure the 
tin num- 
ber - plate 
is held 
firmly aft- 
er it has 
béen hook- 
ed in place. 
Such a sta- 
ple is put 
on each 
end of all 
hive - bod- 
ies so that, 
no matter 
which end 
is placed 
forward, 
there will 
be such a 
staple on 
which to 
hang the 
number. It is not necessary to unhook the 
tin for making records on the back. Just 
stoop down beside the hive; lift up the lower 
end of the tin on its staple hinge, and exam- 
ine the notesoradd more. These will be up- 
side down after the tin is turned up, and are 
readily read from the top. Try some of 
these, and report. Perhaps they can be im- 
proved. 





oOo 
WHAT SHALL WE CALL THEM— 


‘‘section,’’ ‘‘story,’’ or ‘‘brood-chamber’’? 
For want of a better term, one of the por- 
tions of a divisible-brood-chamber hive has 
been called a ‘‘section,’’? and I have often 
used it without conflict here, because sec- 
tions of the other kind are very little used 
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in the South. comb honey in sections being 
almost a thing of the past. Dr. Miller, page 
1808, does not like the term, but wants it called 
‘‘story.’’ Editor Root objects to that as 
meaning a full-depth hive-body, and sug- 

ests ‘‘brood-chamber’”’ as a lester term. 

object to all of these terms, especially the 
latter, for the brood-chamber proper may 
consist of several parts of the divisible- 
brood chamber hive, often three or more be- 
ing used. Besides, the same parts are con- 
tinually changed about, sometimes the lower, 
and then as the upper portion of the brood- 
chamber. 

Better call them ‘‘cases.’’ A divisible- 
brood-chamber hive consists of a series of 
shallow cases, two or more for the brood- 
chamber; the same kind of cases, and frames 
for extracted and bulk-comb honey supers, 
and such cases with sections, instead of 
frames, being used for producing section- 
box honey. ‘They can be called supers when 
used above for honey, and are ‘‘ brood- 
eases’’ when used for the brood-chamber— 
thus two or three cases or more for a brood- 
chamber. Then we can call them the lower 
case or upper case of the divisible brood- 
chamber, and know just what is meant. 
There should not be any confusion between 
cases of brood of such hives and shipping- 
cases of comb or extracted honey. On the 
hive the shallow cases are always called su- 
pers, so there’s no confusion between these 
and shipping-cases of honey. 

oe 


RAPID GRANULATION OF HONEY. 

Never did 1 see honey granulate so quick- 
ly as this year. It caused considerable trou- 
ble in the markets at the beginning of the 
season. Honey extracted in April, May, 
and June would, in many instances, granu- 
late in ten days after it was taken off the 
hives. As a good harvest was obtained in 
most of the main honey-producing sections 
of Southwest Texas it was sent to market in 
hundreds of carloads in a very short time. 
Most of this was bulk comb honey in cans, 
which made it worse, and hence it left a 
large stock of unsalable honey on the deal- 
ers’ hands. This caused a slowing-up of 
sales, as many were afraid to buy more; 
but the demand stiffened again rapidly after 
the granulated honey was out of the way. 
This was not done withovt much trouble, 
however, as it necessitated melting up the 
granulated comb honey and separating the 
wax from it. 

After this experience, the majority of bee- 
keepers heat all their extracted honey, be- 
fore shipping it to market, to 150° F., which 
delays granulation for a considerable length 
of time. Fur bulk comb honey the liquid 
honey is heated to the above temperature, 
and then poured over the packed comb 
honey in the cans while still hot. The comb 
honey will not granulate as fast as the ex- 
tracted would; and by heating the latter be- 
fure putting in the cans with the comb, the 
whole mass is kept from granulating a long 
time. Of course, it will granulate at the 
approach of cold weather late in the season. 








SCIENTIFIC AMATEURS. 
The Modest Small Bee-keepers. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


Among those who attended the Harrisby 
National convention was Miss Susan E. Wi: 
liams, of Moorestown, N. J., a suburb of 
Camden, opposite Philadelphia. It is true 
she took no prominent part at that meeting 
yet it was easy to see that she was an enthi- 
siast and a good listener. Such people al 
ways help a speaker by their presence. 


MISS SUSAN E. WILLIAMS, AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
AMATEUR BEE-KEEPER, 


While Miss Williams has kept bees for onl 
a comparatively short time, she represents! 
type of ‘‘scientific amateurs.”’ if 1 may u% 
the phrase, who have done much to enri¢i 
our bee literature in all countries. It is thes 
people who occasionally give to the bee-keep- 
ing world some practical suggestions as we: 
as some scientific facts. iss Williams 
while she belongs to this class, is exceedint § 
ly modest in her attainments in bee-lore, & 
pecially for a beginner. Her neat little ap: 
ary in her back yard, where she has fou! 
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MISS WILLIAMS’ APIARY, AT MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


30 _— pleasure and profit, is shown here- 
with. 

It seems one of her friends asked her to 
give a series of talks on bees and other nat- 
| ural-history subjects. The result was, she 
took up the study of bee culture with all her 
heart and soul, and finally became the pos- 
F sessor of a modest little back-lot apiary, 
types of which one can see all over the Unit- 
ed States. She started with two colonies in 
May, 1905, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing year she was the happy owner of six col- 
onies, and at the present time she has some- 
| thing like 25. Her crop last year amounted 
» to 1000 lbs., mostly extracted, and two colo- 
| nies gave a return of over 100 Ibs. each. 
| For one only two years in the business this 
» is not a bad showing. Had she not been 
familiar with bee-literature she could scarce- 
ly have accomplished this. 

When I asked Miss Williams, toward the 
close of the convention, if I might have a 
picture of her and her bee-yard for publica- 
tion in GLEANINGS she looked at me some- 
what curiously as if inquiring why her per- 
sonality would be of any value in a bee-jour- 
nal. She was more curious still when I ex- 
plained that she was a ‘‘type.’’ ‘A ‘type’ 
of what?”’ she asked. ‘‘Of a class who are 
far more numerous than those who are en- 
gage’ in bee-keeping solely for the ‘almighty 

ollar,’’”’ 

There are thousands and thousands of 
“back lotters’’ among the professional peo- 
ple, and nature-lovers who do more to pop- 
ularize honey among the masses than any 


other class of bee-keepers, and it is to this 
class that we wish to pay our respects at this 
time, for they are performing an invaluable 
service. 

Perhaps some of our lady bee-keepers will 
recognize Miss Williams as the one who con- 
tributed an interesting chapter in our book- 
let, ‘‘ Bee-keeping for Women.’”’ On oe 
this, one can not help feeling impressed wit. 
her enthusiasm and love for this most fasci- 
nating of all nature-studies, bee culture. 

1 am glad to introduce Miss Williams as a 
modest representative of her class, because I 
think GLEANINGS has not made enough of 
those who are in the business, not for the 
dollars and cents, but for the mere love and 
pleasure they find in delving down into the 
hidden secrets of nature. We wish there 
were more like her, because the one who is 
looking only after the glittering dollars very 
often misses some of the most wonderful 
things this blessed old world has to offer. 





AN APIARY UNDER ROOF. 


An Open Shed over the Hives for Protec 
tion. 


BY WILLIAM F. OTT. 

As the space for my apiary is limited I 
built the ‘‘shed’’ asseen in the picture, a two- 
story concern which keeps the north winds 
and storms from the hives. The‘ colonies 
seem to get along very well in these quarters; 
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AN OPEN-SHED APIARY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
This affords partial shade in summer and protects the hives from the cold north winds in winter. 


and the building being shaded in summer 
by overhanging fruit-trees makes a very 
ple 


asant home for them. My leisure hours 
are spent, in summer, about the ‘‘ bee-stand ”’ 
which I enjoy very much indeed. I have one 
colony of the golden-all-over bees. I bought 
a fertile queen and introduced her to half 
a gallon of ‘‘loafers’’ which I scraped from 
the hives early in the morning, according to 
a plan which I learned by reading, and kept 
them ‘‘ queenless and broodless’’ for 24 hours. 
Then having the queen on hand I introduc- 
ed her and was indeed happy to find her all 
right and laying eggs later. Finally my 
anxiety was relieved to see the little yellow 
fellows on the combs, easily detected from 
the ones on hand before. They are getting 
along very nicely. 
Johnstown, Pa. 





BEE-KEEPING IN TURKEY. 


Some of the Leading Honey-plants of that 
Country. 


BY N. J. NICOLAIDIS. 


I am a bee-keeper of Greek nationality— 
the first one, very probably, who has adopt- 
ed movable-frame hives in this old country. 
From your excellent paper, to which I have 
been a subscriber these three years, I see that 
you are interested in bee-keeping all over 
the world. 

My interest in bees and in movable-frame 
hives was aroused by a few hints in class b 
my professor in physics, and, as a saat, 1 
decided to find out if bee-keeping pays in 
this country on the shores of our beautiful 


Bosphorus. I started with one colony, bought 
from a farmer in my neighborhood, which F 
colony was comfortably lodged in a barrel 
such as are used in this country for trans ¥ 
= water. 
ive gave me in the latter part of April, 
which is with us the swarming season, was F 
a really monstrous swarm, and was success: § 
fully hived in a Dadant hive of my make. > 
At that time I was a subscriber to a Swiss 
b2e-journal edited in French, which, how- Bf 
ever, being too local, did not satisfy me. It F 
was not without pains and eager researches [ 
that I found out one of your advertisements, [7 
and as a result I sent in my subscription. 


My little apiary consists now of eight § | 


Langstroth hives with Hoffman frames. ¥ 
The bees in them are all descendants of their F 
barrel ancestors, and are working pretty 
well indeed, notwithstanding they had com- [ 
paratively little care from me, as I am oblig- 
ed to be away most of the time. Next year 
I expect better results, as I have decided to 
run half of them for section honey on the fF 
Doolittle plan, with increase, and the other P 
half for extracted on the Alexander plan of 
increase. 

The important nectar-yielding flora of this 
locality are the following: Fruit-trees, white 
acacia, horsechestnut, little basswood, pep- 
permint, ivy, and heather, besides some oth- 
er minor sources that give a continuous !ight 
honey-flow all through June and the carly 
part of July. Our most important honey- 
flow is that from the acacia bloom, giving 4 
honey of fine flavor and light color. One 
defect of this honey-flow, however, is that it 
can not be kept separate from horsechestnut, 
which yields at about the same time a honey 
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of pinkish color and rather unpleasant taste. 
The honey obtained from heather is of dark 
color, and rather strongly flavored, granu- 
lating as soon as cold weather sets in; yet the 
sections made during this honey-flow are of 
the finest appearance with regard to wax 
and cappings. The ivy blooms at about the 
game time, and yields a honey of fine body 
and rather pleasant taste 

Some time ago I ordered an Italian queen, 
and I hope to have her by the end of this 
month, when, if not too late, I shall try to 
requeen some of my colonies for the purpose 
of comparing the work of these Italian-bred 
colonies with the native species. The bees 
of this country are industrious, and winter 
well outdoors. Their defects are that they 
are great propolizers, and rather cross in 
temper. Among my colonies I possess one 
which I imported myself from the neighbor- 
ing country of Bulgaria. The bees of this 
Bulgarian stock are very probably allied to 
the Caucasians, because they are mild in 
temper and seem not to know the use of 
propolis and of stings. They are of rather 
small size, rather prolific, and not inclined 
to swarm. The sections which I have ob- 
tained from them are white, and well capped. 

Please answer the following questions. 

Is it true that some species of pine-trees 
yield nectar through a kind of insect, of the 
aphid family? 1 have heard some peasants 


of this country and of Greece assert this, but 
_ would not give credit to their assertions be- 


fore I hear it supported by some more com- 
petent authority, especially as no pine-trees 
are found in my immediate vicinity to watch 
bees on; it is, moreover, said that a honey of 
delicate flavor and color is obtained from 
this pine-bred aphid. 

My second question is about the chestnut- 
tree, of which we have plenty in this country. 
Does it yield any honey, and of what kind? 
I have seen bees work earnestly on them, but 
could not ascertain whether they were gath- 
ering honey or pollen. 

Constantinople. 


(The source of pine-tree honey is a moot- 
ed question. Chestnut honey is not ver 
ood. It does not seem to yield a great deal. 
t is better for pollen.—W. K. M.] 





SWARMING AND RE- 
QUEENING. 


Prevention of After-swarms. 


NATURAL 


BY B. H. BRADLEY. 


Iam sending you a photograph showing 
59 sections. The colony that produced them 
had 11 more equally good. I let my colo- 
nies swarm once, hiving the swarm with the 
old queen in a new hive, close to one side of 
the parent hive. Some of the bees hived 
with the old queen will return to the parent 
stock; but enough will remain to take care 






































A LOT OF FANCY HONEY IN 4X5 SECTIONS, PRODUCED BY A NATURAL SWARM. 
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of all the eggs the old queen can lay. If 
there are sections on the hive at the time 
the colony swarms (and there usually are), 
I leave them on. In eight or eight and a 
half days the young queen will hatch. Be- 
fore it is time for the young queen to hatch 
I go through the parent hive, taking out all 
queen-cells but one, leaving the longest and 
best-looking cell to hatch. Some will say, 
‘‘Suppose that one cell doesn’t hatch.” 
In all of the thirty years I have kept bees 
I never knew them to gnaw the wax from 
the end of a queen-cell unless that cell 
hatches. This is my guide, therefore, in 
determining which cell to leave. As soon 
as the young queen gets to laying I move 
the hive with the old queen, if honey is 
coming in plentifully, to the opposite side 
of the hive, thus adding greater strength to 
the parent hive, at the same time reduc- 
ing the strength of the swarm with the 
old queen, which prevents the bees from 
swarming again, as they might do unless 
they were reduced in numbers in some 
way, or given more room. I find it more 
profitable to move them, thus getting their 
field workers in the parent hive. Almost 
any number of bees will stay with a young 
queen, with no desire to swarm, if given 
wd of room in time. This is not true, 
owever, with an old queen. 

Since I began managing my bees in this 
way it has been no trick to produce prize 
honey, and lots of it. 

Greene, N, Y., Oct. 28. 


PAPER WINTER CASES. 


Some Conflicting Reports Concerning their 
Value; how to Prepare Paper Cases. 





BY H. H. ROOT. 


The verdicts do not all agree concerning 


the value of the paper winter cases. We 
have received quite a number of reports from 
those who have used such forms of protec- 
tion for colonies during the winter, and the 
results indicate that the paper method is at 
least well worth trying. 

The idea is not new. Mr. Arthur C. Mil- 
ler recommended the use of papers some 
years ago, and it is a well-known fact that 
many bee-keepers are using them to-day. 
The cheapness of such protection should ap- 
peal to every one, although, of course, no 
protection would be economical which re- 
sulted in a loss of colonies during the cold 
weather. 

Mr. J. L. Byer, in the American Bee Jour- 
nal for November, thinks that, for his local- 
ity, the paper protection is simply ‘‘no good.”’ 

e tried the plan several years ago, and 
found that his colonies packed in the ordi- 
nary way came through in fine condition, 
while those with the paper wrappers nearly 
all perished. In view of his experience he 
does not recommend the paper for even 
spring protection. 
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be entirely frank, we believe that, if one ha; 
a system of packing whereby he can bring 
his colonies through the winter in uniformly 
good condition, he has the most economics) 


Fig. 1.—A colony in a single-walled hive prepared 
for winter by the addition of a heavy paper wrapper, 
under which are several thicknesses of newspapers 
covering chaff or straw placed directly on the hive. 
cover. 


system that can be devised, and he had bet- 
ter let well enough alone. 

But there are many who are obliged to 
provide protection for their colonies, but who 
hesitate about going to the expense of inying 
lumber and making outer cases. To all suc 
we would recommend at least a trial of the 
paper wrappers. 

We present herewith some additional illus- 
trations to show more clearly the proper 
method of packing colonies for winter with 
paper cases. Fig. 1 shows a colony in a sin- 

le-walled hive all ready for cold weather. 
The paper should be long enough to reach 
the ground to give the best results; and since 
the entrance would then be covered, a little f 
of the paper should be torn away in front to fF 
give the width of opening desired. ' 


Fig. 2.—The heavy paper raised and pushed back 
to show the newspapers beneath. 


As explained in a former article, it is im- 
portant to have the paper folded in sucha 
way that water will . shed instead of di- 
rected into the fold of the paper. See page 


From this it is evident that the paper |) 1437 of the Nov. 15th issue. 
should not be used in all localities; and, to {!! Instead of nailing cleats on each side, it is 
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much quicker to tie simply a coarse string 
around the hive, paper and all. 

In most cases it will not be sufficient to 
wrap but one thickness of paper about the 
hive. A little chaff or excelsior should be 
scattered around on top of the hive-cover; 
and if hay or straw is used, it may be easily 
pushed down over the sides and ends. News- 
papers. pieces of old carpeting, or any simi- 
lar material, may be laid over this packing. 
For the purpose of illustrating this part, the 
string was loosened and the outside paper 
aon to show the —s covering the 
packing material beneath. See Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3.—Under the newspapers; excelsior or chaff is 
spread around on top of the hive-eover. If hay or 
straw is used, it may extend down on the sides and 
ends of the hive, providing extra protection. 


In Fig. 3 the newspapers were rolled back 
to show the excelsior placed on the hive- 
cover. 


BEE-VEILS bes wel CONSTRUCT- 





Wire-cloth Facing v. Celluloid or Glass. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


When one goes over the country visitin 
bee-keepers he is almost sure to be surprise 
at the variety and complexity of the head- 
gear used. Like a great many other things, 
what one regards as simply perfect, the oth- 
er would consider an intolerable nuisance — 
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THE ALEXANDER BEE-VEIL. 


nay, he would prefer to have no protection 
whatever, with all the attendant stings, than 
to put up with some awkward contrivance 
that the other fellow uses. As it is impossi- 


ble to make one shoe, hat, or coat suit every 
one, I am now submitting several different 
ee without any attempt to show them 
all, 


allowing the reader to select and make 
that which suits his fancy best. 

First we will start with the simplest form 
of bee-veil— the one most commonly used. 
It is made of grenadine, brusseis netting, or 
mosquito-bar, preferably black, in the form 
of a bag open at both ends. The top has a 
rubber-cord binding, and the bottom is bound 
by a silk ribbon. The smaller end is made 
to fit over the brim of any ordinary hat, and 
the other end is tucked into the coat or vest, 
or, when neither is worn, under the sus- 
penders. The manner of adjusting such a 
veil is shown in Fig. 1. It slips over the 
hat, then the hands are passed under the 
suspenders in front, grabbing the lower end 
of the veil and drawing the edges as shown 
in Fig. 2. In doing this, care is taken to 
take up all the slack, front and rear, leaving 
the edges under the suspenders as shown in 
Fig. 3. When it is desired to remove the 











g. 1. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Fi g. 
MANNER OF ADJUSTING A BEE-VEIL UNDER THE SUSP#NDERS WHERE THERE IS NO ELAS- 
TIC CORD IN THE BOTTOM. 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


RIGHT AND WRONG WAY TO FASTEN A BEE-VEIL HAVING A RUBBER CORD INSERTED Ixy 
BOTTOM. 


veil, or to raise it for the purpose of inspect- 
ing eggs in a dark comb, or when it is very 
hot and the bees are gentle, it can be easily 
lifted as shown in Fig. 4. 

The illustration above shows the same veil 
but with a rubber cord gathered in the top 
and bottom alike. Many apiarists work 
without suspenders, coat, or vest, using a 
belt to hold up the trousers. Such a veil, by 
means of a large safety-pin, is hooked into 
the belt or lower portion of the waist, also 
catching the rubber cord and drawing it 
V-shaped over the front of the waist as 
shown in Fig. 5. This ~~ perfect freedom 
to the arms, and yet holds the bottom of the 
veil drawn tightly over the waist, making it 
bee-tight. 


One might suppose that the manner of ad- 
justing it as shown in Fig. 6 would be just 
about right; but he will find, if he tries it, 
that it will interfere with moving his arms, 


THE GLOBE BEE-VEIL. 


and in a few minutes it will slip up and hang 
loosely over his shoulders. Fig. 7 is a little 
better; but it ought to be drawn further, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 8 shows a manner of fastening it to 
the waist, recommended by several bee. 
keepers. A long cord is inserted in the 
bottom end of the veil, leaving plenty of 
surplusage and two free ends. These ends 
are drawn across the front, around the back, 
and across, then back to the front, and tied, 
This makes a very nice arrangement, and is 
preferred bymany. But it has the disadvan. 
tage of tying one’s head up in a sack, and 
making it impossible for one to reach up 
without untying to pick out a stray bee that 
may be crawling over the face, or to wipe 
off the perspiration. The veil with an elas- 
tic bottom will allow one to reach up at any 
time without interfering with the fastening; 
and in my opinion it is much superior to the 
long loop-string plan. 

With any of these veils it is important to 
have at least a facing, black in color, and 
something that will obstruct the vision as 
little as possible. A white veiling is hard to 
see through. The finest thing for this pur- 
pose is silk brussels netting. For many 
years, and especially for traveling, I have 
used a veil made entirely of this material be- 
cause of the little room it takes up in the 
pocket. It is easy to fold it up and slip it 
into the vest pocket, and it takes hardly 
~ more room than an ordinary watch. 

ut there are many who object to these 
loose-flowing veils, especially under trees or 
among underbrush, where they are likely to 
get caught and : 
torn. Many a 
time under the 
shade of an old 
apple-tree have I 
suddenly found 
myself ‘‘ hooked ”’ 
to some little 
sprig, and it 
sometimes takes 
several minutes 
to —— and 
one is lucky if he 
does not tear the 
veil in doing it. 











POUDER’S CELLULU1D- 
FRONT VEIL. 
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Of late there has been a tendency on the 

art of many honey-producers to go back to 
the old wire-cloth headgear of father Lang- 
stroth, such as he described in his ‘‘ Hive 
and Honey-bee,’’ published in the early 50's. 
Among this number is E. W. Alexander, 
who has adopted a headgear on the Lang- 
stroth idea, and the same is shown in Fig. 8. 
This is made up of special wire cloth of 8 
meshes to the inch, black in color, and of so 
fine a Wire as to obstruct the vision but very 
little. It is formed into a cylinder of suit- 
able size, the top of which is covered with a 
gathering of muslin, and to the bottom is at- 
tached a skirt of the same material. 

When [I first saw Mr. Alexander and his 
men using this outlandish headgear I felt 
sorry to think that a man so progressive 
would be willing to be seen in such a thing, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience of using 
it all day long. I did not, however, express 
my feelings; but after some little persuasion 
on the part of my host I submitted to the 
ordeal of wearing one. At first I did not 
like it; but the longer I wore it the more I 
concluded it was not such an inconvenient 
| thing after all. I continued to wear it, and 
finally came to the conclusion that it was 
one of the most serviceable and handy head- 
gears it had ever been my lot to “*. 

The skirts fit loosely over the head and 
shoulders. The wire-cloth cylinder rests 
| partly on the head and partly on the shoul- 
| ders; and as it is made of stiff strong mate- 
| rial the protector does not in any way touch 
the face. I soon discovered it was not nec- 
essary to wear any hat or cap; indeed, the 
white muslin top gave all the protection 
from the sun one would need, without any 
pressure on top of the head. As work in 
the bee-yard is usually performed in hot 
weather, this veil is very cool, because the 
summer breezes can circulate over the top 
of the head; and, what is more, there is no 
tight-fitting hatband from which the sweat 
will ooze in great drops. 

While I have not tried these wire-cloth- 
facing veils extensively, yet I have talked 
with men who have; and I am convinced 
that for heavy work in the bee-yard it is a 
splendid and serviceable protection. There 
is no danger of getting it ‘‘hooked’”’ on to a 
limb or twig, and no danger of having it 
torn, because both the muslin and the wire 
cloth are sufficiently strong material to stand 
any ordinary usage without damage. 

But the feature of this veil that will be ap- 
preciated by many is the ease with whicb 
one can reach up under the skirt to get at 
the face to wipe off the perspiration with a 
handkerchief or pick off any bees that may 
be playing tag over one’s bald head (my 
head is not bald). Another thing, it may be 
jerked off in an instant and laid on the 
ground, and it can be put on again just as 
quickly. 

The illustration will show how the veil is 
made. I find a very good proportion for 
the veil is as follows: Wire cloth, 11 inches 
deep by 2 feet 7 inches long. This is rolled 
up into a cylinder and sewed together at the 
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back. The top is made of a piece of muslin 
10 inches wide by 2 feet 7 inches long. This 
is drawn together and tucked into the form 
of a circle, the tucks running toward a com- 
mon center, at which point there may be a 
small hole. The skirt consists of a piece of 
muslin 114 inches wide by the same length 
as the wire cloth—2 feet 7. This is sewed to 
the bottom edge of the wire-cloth cylinder, 
and hemmed at the bottom. 

There are some others who have recom- 
mended veils with a glass front, glued to the 
veiling material r. Walter S. Pouder 
suggested celluloid; but both of these sub- 
stances gather moisture from the breath, 
and thus totally defeat the object of their 
use by smearing up the glass or the celluloid 
so that it is impossible to see through it. 
The best material that I have ever tried so 
far is silk brussels netting or a fine grade of 
wire cloth. 

For the very timid, a globe bee-veil seems 
to offer advantages from the fact that the 
es material is kept away from the 
face and head at all points, and the bottom 
securely locked around the neck by means 
of a metal band, the same also supporting 
the steel hoops that make up the globular 
shape, and hence the name. As a general 
rule this veil is not popular with the bee- 
keeper who is not afraid of stings, because it 
takes too long to put it on and take it off. 

There are others, like the Coggshall, which 
combine a waist and bee-veil all in one. 
will not give a description of this here, be- 
cause it was shown in these columns, page 
1497, Dec. 1, 1907. 





WEBER’S ENTRANCE-CONTROLLER. 


How it is Used to Prevent Bees from Fly- 
ing out on Bright Days, getting 
Chilled, and Dying. 


BY C. H. W. WEBER. 


When the hot weather is over, say at the 
end of September or in the beginning of 
October, supply your hives with the en- 


trance-controller. Push the controller into 
the entrance between the bottom-board and 
brood-chamber, which should leave a space 
4 inch high: leave the metal slide out of the 
controller; also leave off the attachment. 
By doing this there will be an entrance 
through the controller, 4 inches wide and § 
inch high, formed. 

Toward the end of October, or in the be- 
ginning of November, when the nights be- 
come cold, bring the metal slide into play b 
_— the slide into the slot of the control- 
er by moving the same to one side, so that 
the entrance becomes partly closed, and so 
that there will be an entrance of one inch 
formed for the bees to go in and out the hive. 
At the same time, place the attachment on 
the controller so that the one-inch entrance 
made by moving the slide to one side be- . 
comes fully covered, and so that at the same 
time a one-inch entrance is formed on the 
opposite end of the attachment. Thereby 
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the bees are at liberty to go in and out, thus 
not allowing the sun and light to shine into 
the inner hive, preventing, in this way, the 
bees from being drawn out by the sun or 
light to take a flight. Only the warm tem- 


id 
ERTS 
ZZ 
perature would cause this. In other words, 
only the atmosphere of 60 to 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit would cause them to take a flight, 


and thereby prevent them from becoming 
chilled. 


When the weather becomes very severe, 
below zero, you move the metal slide so that 
the entrance becomes clused, so that there 
is perfect night darkness in the hive. This 
darkness will keep the bees quiet. The se- 


vere weather will not affect them, with the 
direct entrance closed up, while a steady sup- 
ply of fresh air through the air channel at 
each end will make the hive more comfort- 


* able for them. 


* When the weather moderates, remove the 
slide to the side again, so that, when the tem- 
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perature becomes warm enough for the beg 
to take a flight, then they could do go, 

The entrance-controller should be Closely 
fitted to the sides of the bottom-board so thy 
no light will shine into the inner hive thro 
the space which perhaps is made by not hay. 
ing it fit closely enough. If any such gs 
is left it would have to be filled. Putty will 
answer this purpose the best. 

You will be astonished when using this 
method to see how small a number of beg 
you will lose. Spring dwindling is mostly 
overcome. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[This is the second year, if we are correct, 


that Mr. Weber has tested a device of this 


kind; and so satisfactory has been its opers. 
t'on that he secured a patent, the same bei 
= Sept. 24, 1907. The device, as wi 

seen by consulting the illustrations, con. 
sists of a general scheme for gradually con- 
tracting the entrance, allowing daylight to 
— in moderate weather, when the 

es can fly without being chilled to death; 
and later, when chilly or cold weather comes 
on, it — of the closing of the entrance 
in such a way as to let in the air and yet 
shut out the light. 


By referring to Fig. 4 you will see that the 


whole arrangement is turned upside down, 
although the illustration does not show cor- 


rectly the true relation of the parts, but yet & 


enough so to enable the reader to understand 
the general principle. When the entranceis 
closed entirely by the zinc slide in the cen- 
tral partition the air passes in at the point 
marked ‘‘ bee-route,’’ through the wire-cloth 
screen around the ends of the partition, back 
through the screen, and finally into the hive. 

It may be questioned whether thus shut- 
ting in the bees so they can not get out would 
not, in some localities especially, result dis- 
astrously to the colony. All the experiments 


that we have conducted in our locality toward 


shutting off the light, and yet letting in the 
air, have resulted in heavy losses of bees, 
ae ye the bees themselves could not get 
out of the hive. It is our opinion that it 
would be better to omit the wire cloth in this 
controller entirely, because we believe that 


would keep all the healthy bees inside, while 
those that are diseased could escape, thus 
avoiding a general disturbance if they were 
confined, demoralizing the whole colony. 

It will be noted that in moderate weather 
a wooden slide on the outside, in connection 
with the zinc slide in the slot of the central 

artition, can be staggered in a zigzag order 
in such a way as to exclude the direct rays of 
the light, and _ allow the passage of the 
bees back and forth. 


It will be remembered that nearly two 
ep ago Mr. A. J. Halter, of Akron, Ohio, 
ollowing out the suggestions of Mr. Doolit- 
tle, made some time before, showed how in 
this climate he leaned a board up against the 


hive, shutting out the direct rays of light, 
and yet making it possible for the bees to 
ass in and out at any time (see illustration). 
is theory was that, if the light were shut 


a ae off the direct rays of the light | 


— 


_—————— mr 


















































| vices, and the presumption is that the 
| flew out on deceptive days and died, for we 
| had many such days last fall. 



























out, there would not be much flying on the 
art of the bees on bright sunny days, yet 
aving an atmosphere too cool to allow them 













HALTER’S STORM-DOOR OVER ENTRANCE 
FOR OUTDOOR WINTERING. 


to fly out and thus get chilled. We are test- 
ing this idea this winter, as well as the con- 
troller of Mr. Weber, also shown. 

Time and again we have noticed that, with 
the ordinary hive-entrance, perfectly healthy 
bees would fly out on cool or cold days, be- 
come chilled, and die by the thousands. 
Those lured out by the inviting sunshine 
were scattered around on the ground for sev- 
eral rods within the vicinity of the apiary; 
and so thick have they been that one could 


' scarcely walk without stepping on bees. A 


cold spell following on without any warm 
weather intervening would be very certain 


' to kill all these bees, and the colonies losing 
| them would suffer very heavily in conse- 


quence. 
This last fall our Mr. Pritchard reported 
the north yard had unusually strong colonies 


during October; but alate inspection in De- 


cember, when it happened to warm up, show- 
ed that they were fearfully reduced in num- 
bers. These had no entrance-controlling de- 
ees 


The loss from bees flying 
out this way is not so marked 
in very cold localities as it is 
where a more moderate tem- 
perature prevails. A bright 
sunshine will often fail to 
warm up a chilled atmos- 
phere. It looks all right to 
the bees outdoors. They come 
out, discover their mistake too 
late, and die. 

_ We regard this as a very 
important subject, because in 
localities on a line just be- 
tween the outdoor os 
portion of the country an 

the indoor, there are severe 
losses just from this source. 
Many times a colony will lose 
two-thirds of its force, even 
before the first of December; and then, of 
course, it dies before spring. In other in- 
stances colonies that have done well through 
the winter suffer heavy losses in the spring 
because of this (to them) peculiar spring that 
invites the bees out where they die by the 
thousands. 

We hope that Mr. Weber or Mr. Halter 
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will be able to solve this 








roblem in a prac- 


tical way. While Mr. Weber's is a more 


complicated device, it may be, when intelli- 


gently handled, far more effective. 
Hello! here is something more on this in- 
teresting subject.—Eb. } 





HOW TO PREVENT ENTRANCES FROM BECOM- 
ING CLOGGED IN THE WINTER. 


Last winter I packed my bees, two colonies, 
side by side in a packing. box with a §X3-in. 
entrance leading straight into the hive; but 
I found that the bees clustering down to get 
more air actually shut off an already insuffi- 
cient supply. In GLEANINGs for Nov. 15, p. 
1438, Mr. Latham writes that it is very im- 
portant to have the winter entrance directly 
opposite the cluster; so this winter I have a 
part of my colonies arranged with the sum- 
mer entrance § X12 in. bridged full width 
out to the packing-box wall, then the §x3 
entrance cut in the packing-box. It seems 
to me that, with this arrangement, it would 
be impossible for the inside entrance to get 
clogged with dead bees or ice. There would 
be no damp corners in the front part of the 
hive. Air could reach the cluster direct, no 
matter what side of the hive they are in, and 
the whole front of the hive could be cleared 
of dead bees and filth at any time if need be. 
The distance from the wall of the packing- 
box to the hive is 3 inches. Will any more 
air get into the hive with this arrangement? 
It looks colder to look in at the entrance. Is 
there any thing about this that would be det- 
rimental to thebees? H. D McINTYRE. 

Galt, Ont., Nov 1. 


[The arrangement of the vestibule shown 
in the illustration, while perhaps not show- 
ing the exact arrangement mentioned by our 
correspondent, we should consider excellent. 


eee en 


ae 


M’INTYRE’S WINTER-CASE AND VESTIBULED ENTRANCE. 


It is not entirely clear whether the bridge 
covering the entranceway from the inner 
hive to the outer casing is on a level with 
the cover, or just barely above the entrance. 
We should consider that it would be better to 
have it elevated about 3 inches above the en- 
trance so as to make a sort of inclosed vesti- 
bule. This arrangement would catch the air 
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currents, catch any dead bees any time they 
accumulate, and at the same time to a great 
extent shut out the direct rays of sunlight on 
a bright day. As mentioned elsewhere, this 
a be very desirable. Answering the 


question of our correspondent directly, we 
would state that, in our opinion, the arrange- 
ment would prove to be very satisfactory. 
At all events, will he report the result of the 
experiment next spring?—ED. ] 





A DOUBLE HIVE-BOTTOM FOR WINTER PRO- 
TECTION. 

Mr. Editor:—The drawing illustrates a 
combination of two bottom-boards used as a 
preventive against cold drafts, bees flying on 
cold sunshiny days, suffocation from having 
the entrance —— with dead bees or ice, 
and spring robbing. This combination is 
made of my old bottom-board and a new one 
having its floor loose (both are the standard 
10A Danzenbaker style, which can be used 
singly if this experiment fails). The loose 
floor is shoved along until it projects about 
% inch beyond one end of the new bottom. 
This projection is sawed off and reinserted 
in the place where it was shoved from, which 
gives us a plan to make the entrance from 
the lower bottom. The strip is fastened 
tight, and the loose floor is shoved forward, 
making an opening any width, and mouse- 
proof if desired. The opening between the 
sawed-off strip and under the back of the 
hive is closed perfectly by using a piece of 
one of the cross-sticks left out from an R 
cover: At the beginning of the swarming 
season I will remove the upper bottom, leav- 
—s the lower one with its wide entrance. 

he benefits that could be derived from 
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between the two bottoms (this point ig yo 
an experiment). Second, to take away the 
direct vision of light during cold sunship 
days prevents bees from being lured out 4 
get chilled and die. The vestibule also ap; 
wers for this purpose. Third, robbing cay 
be prevented by bewildering the robbers. 
therefore when robbers make a rush past the 
first opening, and find themselves not in the 
hive, they act strangely bewildered. The 
guards notice this strange performance and 
aterm A set upon them. Fourth, a bottom 
aving such a wide opening at the front and 
a wide narrow entrance to the hive could not 
very well be clogged with dead bees or ice, 
I hope you will try one or two of these con. 
binations so that you will discover, as well 
as myself, whether there is any benefit gain. 
ed by using such a board. I am sure there 
is nothing lost. JOSEPH F. Rosz. 

Washington, D. C. 

[We should consider this arrangement very 
simple, cheap, and excellent. It possibly 
might retain all the advantages of the Weber 
arrangement. It is so simple for one to car- 
ry that we suggest that a number of our sub 
scribers try it and report. We shall certain. 
ly test it in our own yards with all the ar. 
rangements here shown.—ED.] 


FEEDING IN THE FALL. 


Thick Syrup Needs No Acid to Prevent 
Granulation; No Loss after Years of Ex- 
perience with a Syrup Made in the 
Proportion of Two to One. 


BY J. L. BYER. 


On p. 1488, of the Dec. 1st issue, both the 
editor and the genial Dr. Miller 
seem to think that, because | fail 
to see any advantage in feeding 
syrup as thin as equal parts of 
water and sugar, I occupy a very 
untenable position. In view of 
what has been written about the 
liability of thick sugar syrup gran- 
ulating, it is not to be wondered 
at that a statement of that nature 
should be treated as unorthodox 
and rank heresy. You will par- 
don me, and I assure you there is 
no intention of being impolite, 
when I say that all such assertions 
as far as wintering results are con- 
cerned (in our locality), are 80 
much ‘‘ bosh.”’ 

Upon what do I base such 4 
broad statement? I answer, from 























DOUBLE BOTTOM-BOARD TO PREVENT THE ENTRANCE 
FROM BECOMING CLOGGED IN WINTER. 


such a board are, I think, many — first, cold 
drafts in early spring prevent the spreading 
of brood to the lower part of the hive. This 
is overcome by the large vestibule formed 


practical experience, and resu!t of 
feeding thousands of pounds of 
two-to-one syrup to hundreds of 
colonies during different years, 
without the loss of a single colony 
so fed. The only severe winter 
losses we have experienced were 
caused by the presence of honey-dew in the 
hives, and the labor factor is the only thing 
that keeps me from ae every colony, 
every fall, with this dreadful two-to-one mix- 
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ture. With colonies so fed I would not give 
five cents a hive as insurance against winter 
josses. Under certain conditions, in excep- 
tional cases, thick sugar syrup will granu- 
late, but so will good clover honey. Can 
either you or the good doctor make the pos- 
itive assertion that, under like conditions, 
syrup that was fed thin will never granulate? 

But, as has been pointed out, this granula- 
tion in the rare cases mentioned cuts no fig- 
ure so far as actual results in wintering are 
concerned. Aside from this the advantages 
of feeding the thick syrup as compared with 
the thin article are so great that [ would not 
think of feeding the latter, at least until bet- 
ter proofs of its superiority are given me 
than have so far been forthcoming. This 
fall some 3000 lbs. of sugar were fed to three 
apiaries in a little over two weeks. If thin 
syrup had been used, two operations would 
have been necessary instead of one to each 
colony, and the fee ing operations propor- 
tionately prolonged eeding when I did, 
quite early, all the syrup was sealed over; 
while if the thin syrup had been fed later a 
large amount of it might have been left un- 
sealed to ferment later on 

Referring to the fact that bees make chem- 
ical changes upon the sugar syrup before it 
is fit for food, Dr. Milier asks if I think they 
can change my two pounds of sugar to one 
of water as easily as they can syrup as thin 
as nectar. For answer J would use the doc- 
tor’s own handy phrase, ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
and, what’s more, I don’t care how or how 
much they change the chemical constituency 
of the thick syrup so long as they winter 
splendidly on the same. 

I am also asked if I can add the acid nec- 
essary to keep this thick syrup from granu- 
lating, as well as the bees can impart this 
requisite when fed the thin syrup. In all 
my feeding of bees I have never added an 
ounce of acid in any form; and I believe the 
addition of the same to any pure sugar syr- 
up is entirely unnecessary. 

So good an authority as our friend W. Z. 
Hutchinson comes out strongly on this point 
in the November Review; and were it not for 
such strong testimony from so well known 
an apiarist, probably the writer would not 
have dared to record such unorthodox state- 
ments. For fear that some readers of GLEAN- 
INGS may not see the Review for November 
Ican not forbear making a short extract 
from the editorial of Mr. Hutchinson’s re- 
ferred to: 

Sugar syrup for feeding bees does not need the ad- 
dition of tartaric acid, vinegar, or honey, as recom- 
mended by some, to prevent granulation; at least, that 
has been my experience, and I have fed barrels and 
barrels of sugar, beginning as early as Oct. 1, and con- 
tinuing the work until nearly the middle of November. 

While the consistency of the syrup fed is 
not mentioned, any bee-keever knows that a 
thin syrup would not be fed to bees by W. Z. 
H. as late as on dates given. 

On the spur of the moment I could name 
at least half a dozen successful apiarists who 
feed the thick syrup extensively and exclu- 
sively, and all with good results; so is it any 
wonder that I continue to pay no attention 


when told that, unless acid is added where 
such food is used, granulation will take place 
and the bees will starve? Give me positive 
results, doctor, as to the superiority of your 
formula and I will fall into line instanter. 

Mount Joy, Ont., Can. 

[If we implied (we certainly didn’t mean 
to) that our correspondent was teaching her- 
esy we are glad that we did so, as otherwise 
we should not have had this vigorous rejoin- 
der. The editor may be wrong on the prop- 
osition that a thin rather than a thick syrup 
should be fed. At any rate, he is always 
glad to have his views assailed by an oppo- 
nent who is able to present an array of such 

ood argument as has been presented above 

e are frank to confess that we may be 
wrong; and that we are open to conviction 
will be apparent from our footnote given on 
p. 32 of our last issue on this subject before 
we saw Mr. Byer’s point of view. And 
right here it is proper to observe that he has, 
in addition to the others mentioned, Mr. 
Alexander on his side. 

We shall be glad to get more facts bearing 
on this question of thick or thin syrup, and 
in this connection we will say that thick syr- 
up, so thick that the bees could not change 
it, and fed all in one big feed, gave us uni- 
formly good results, but not better than a 
syrup fed thin. The question is open for 
discussion; but let us have facts. 

But say, Mr. Byer, we never advocated 
putting acid of any kind in any syrup. On 
this we will join with you as against Dr. Mil- 
ler e¢ al.—Eb.] 





MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 


Honey-strainers in Extractors, Smokers, etc. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

In a private conversation with Mr. L. A. 
Aspinwall at the Michigan State convention, 
Saginaw, he gave me one idea which, in my 
estimation, will amply repay me for the ex- 
pense and trouble of my trip. 

HOW TO GET RID OF MOISTURE IN A CELLAR. 


Mr. Aspinwall told me that, if I would 
build a bee-cellar, [ should make a portion 
of the floor above of strips, with spaces be- 
tween; upon this, put a thin muslin cloth, 
and over this fairly fine planer-shavings or 
chaff, say to the thickness of three inches. 
In this way the moisture can escape from the 
cellar through the shavings and yet the 
warmth of the cellar be largely retained. 
When I was home I made a frame of lumber 
four inches wide, a little longer and wider 
than thecellar trapdoor. Over this frame I 
stretched a piece of cheese-cloth strengthen- 
ed by bands of strong cloth. The cloth was 
put on the under side, and the planer-shav- 
ings into the tray until no light couid beseen 
from below through the shavings, when all 
was placed over the trapdoor opening to the 
cellar. If the temperature of the cellar gets 
too low 1 will add to the thickness of the 
shavings. In this way I feel sure I shall get 
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rid of a lot of moisture with a minimum loss 
of heat 

Those who know Mr. Aspinwall believe 
him to be one of the most careful and thor- 
ough apicultural investigators the world has 
ever known. The revolution which has 
come about by his invention of automatic 
potato machinery alone entitles him to be 
heard with a measure of confidence. Mr. 
Aspinwall reported at the convention that, 
owing to rheumatism, he was unable to give 
his bees in his ‘‘non-swarmer’’ all the super 
room they should have. Many colonies had 
built brace and burr combs, being so crowd- 
ed; yet, even under these circumstances, only 
one colony out of thirty-one had swarmed. 


COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS. 


After an address by the writer it was de- 
cided that members would undertake codp- 
erative experiments. Mr. R. L. Taylor sug- 
gested that the first work be to learn to 
what extent, if any, the following conditions 
would cause the bees to fill and cap the sec- 
tions in the outside row of the supers as soon 
as the more central rows. 

The conditions were, to have two bee- 
spaces divided by a separator between the 
last row of sections and the side of the hive; 
also to raise the brood-chamber { inch at the 
front from the bottom-board closing the 
opening (made at the side) by means of a 
wedge, the object being to compel a larger 
percentage of bees to go up the sides of the 
hive and thus reach the outside sections first. 
Mr. Elmore M. Hunt, Redford, Mich., the 
hard-working secretary of the association, 
was elected director of the work, and any 
one desiring to join in this experiment should 
write Mr. Hunt. 


THE BEST SPEED FOR RUNNING AN EXTRACT- 
OR. 


Mr. E. E. Coveyou, Petoskey, Mich., wished 
to see some tests conducted to ascertain 
the best speed at which to run extractors, 
also to find out the best temperature of the 
combs to be extracted. He heated his combs 
artificially after hauling them to a central 
station from out-apiaries. Work as tospeed, 
etc., is all haphazard at present, and often 
five to ten per cent of the honey is returned 
tu the hive. It was pointed out that bees 
could not storé honey in the extracting-combs 
returned to the hive until the combs had 
been cleaned up by the bees; and the more 
honey that adhered to the combs, the longer 
it took the bees to prepare them. When ex- 
tracting during a honey-flow this might re- 
sult in a loss of honey. 


A STRAINER INSIDE OF AN EXTRACTOR. 


Mr. epee 9 is very enterprising, and is 
not only willing to adopt any good sugges- 
tion given in bee-journals, etc., but has the 
ability to improve on them or originate ideas 
of hisown. He is using the system of strain- 
ing inside of the honey-extractor, invented 
by Holtermann. Like myself he heats, when 
desirable, the unstrained honey on the bot- 
tom of the can between the cone side and 
the side of the can, but has improved the 
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method by using a double bottom to the ex. 
tractor and having water between. He has 
also improved the rubber tube I used to con. 
duct honey from the strainer to the barrels 
and 60-lb. cans by having at the mouth of 
the tube a stop like those used at the mouth 
of a syrup-jug. 

He thinks, as I do, that the strainer is made 
much less valuable by having it reach across 
the can where the unstrained honey can not 
be warmed, and fvhere all refuse rests on 
the cloth when the honey is strained. Mr, 
Coveyou washes the cloth on the cone strainer 
with warm (not melting hot) water, and then 
brushes with a whisk any particles on the 
cloth. In this way he never removes the 
cloth. Messrs. Coveyou and Holtermann ex- 
pressed in no terms of doubt their opinion 
that the strainer is a desirable feature in an 
extractor, and that any one who has once 
used it will not want to do without it. 

Mr. Coveyou pointed out a weakness in 
honey-gates, as made at present. They will 
not stay open at a desired point, but either 
fall down, closing the gate, or, when opened 
until the handle is thrown back more than 
above the point of attachment, they fall clear 
back and hang down, falling into the issuing 
stream of honey, resulting in many oljjec- 
tionable features. He thought bee-keepers 
should find out what would be desirable 
features in goods, and then compel the sup- 
ply dealer to give it. 


VALVELESS SMOKERS RECEIVE ENDORSE- 
MENT. 


The Root valveless smoker, recently in- 
troduced, received unstinted praise. A valve 
in the bellows was pronounced wnnecessary - 
often a source of loss of air when using it. 
The new hinge connecting the barrel and 
nozzle, having a measure of play to it, was 
pronounced a great success. Mr. Holtermann 
stated that he had four makes of smokers, 
and that this new smoker was the first one 
to be used. 


COMB-HONEY SUPERS. 


Mr. E. D. Townsend advocated a drawn- 
out comb for each side of the comb-honey 
super. This prevented a large percentage 
of swarming, and tended to give greater uni- 
formity of finish of sections. 

Mr. Aspinwall advocated continuous pas- 
sageways between brood- frames and sections 
—that is, the passageway between the sec- 
tions should be directly above the passage- 
way between the brood-combs. In this way 
the ventilation is better, and the bees can go 
up in a straight line to reach the sections. 


QUEEN-CATCHER. 


Mr. Aspinwall showed a queen-catcher 
consisting of a 14-gauge wire bent in a circle 
%inch in diameter inside, dipped in wax, 
with a handle. He had not caught a mated 
queen in his hands for five years. He put 


the circle about the queen on the comb, and 
with very little effort she could be induced 
to step on the wire, when she could be lifted 
up. 
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BEST INVENTION. 

Mr. Coveyou exhibited a balance by means 
of which any desired package could be filled; 
an electric bell then rings automatically at 
the same time the honey-gate is closed. This 
invention received the first prize. 

It is fully expected—in fact, the president 
of the National, Geo E. Hilton, and the Sec- 
retary, W. Z. Hutchinson, who was presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Association— 
stated that Vice-president Geo. W. York and 
Manager N. E. France all were decided that 
Detroit will be the next place of meeting of 
the National. Michigan will do its part to 
make a success of that convention. 

President, vice-president, and secretary 
elected were Messrs. L. A. Aspinwall. E. D. 
Townsend, and Mr. Hunt. Mr. F. J. Miller, 
president of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, attended the convention, and was an 
advocate of hauling combs for extracting to 
a central point, and there extracting by 
means of a gasoline-engine. 

Brantford, Canada. 
























SWARMING; ITS PREVENTION BY THE DOUBLE- 
QUEEN PLAN; SUPERSEDING 
OLD QUEENS. 

Mr, Editor:—1 have been very much inter- 
ested in the recent correspondence of Mr. 
Alexander in regard to his double-queen sys- 
tem and the keeping-down of swarms. My 
most successful plan, if they persist in swarm- 
ing, is to unite the swarms, that is, put two 
swarms in each hive regardless of the age of 
the queen. They work nicely together until 
the first super is filled, and then I space 
them; but when the honey-flow is over, the 
older queen generally comes out with the 
bulk of the old workers; and if they cluster 
conveniently I proceed to hive them, catch- 
ing the queen, pulling off her head, and the 
workers return to the ‘hive when the work 
is done. This leaves me the best queen. I[ 
have tried the cutting of queen-cells, but it 
will not work here, as it makes the workers 
cross and sullen. 

ABSCONDING SWARMS. 


1 was interested in Mr. G. C. Greiner’s 
letter in Dec. 1st GLEANINGS in regard to 
absconding swarms and their sending scouts. 
As I live in a swampy —* I have had 
varied experience along that line. though I 
never had a swarm run off if the queen was 
two years old. he ge or young queens 
give me some trouble, and they do not al- 
ways cluster here before they go to the woods. 


Ihave had them swarm, cluster, be hived, . 


run off, and hang on a limb for a week when 
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there were hollow trees near them. Queens 
are like men—they are different in mind. If 
I make a young queen mad in hiving aswarm, 
if she is not clipped she will invariably go to 
the woods. C. L. BopDIE. 


Nashville, N. C. 


A BEE-KEEPER’S EXPERIENCE AT A FAIR. 


At the Chester County fair I had an exhib- 
it of bees. There was a very good fair, but 
no great inducements were offered for the 
bee-man. I wanted to get the people enlight- 
ened in the bee business. 

No one had any bees but myself. I had a 
hive of five-banded — and they were 
quiet, and could be handled without smoke 
or gloves, turned about without fear, and 
were unusually quiet. I had a comb in an 
observation hive, and I had a very large 
crowd around me most of the time. I dem- 
onstrated that bees could be handled without 
fear of being stung, and at any time. I was. 
asked all sorts of questions, and you may 
judge what a good time I had all to myself. 
Just to think that there are so many people 
who know nothing about the workings and 
the habits of the bee! 

Morstein, Pa. Wo. Y. STACKHOUSE. 


MOVING BEES IN HIVES WITH OPEN EN-. 
TRANCES. 

Having read of a number of accidents in 
moving bees by the bees getting out and 
stinging the horses, 1 will give herewith the 
method used by Chas. ph sh of Greeley, 
Col. He first gives the colonies that he in- 
tends to move a thorough smoking, then 
nails the bottom-board fast to the body of 
the hive, and loads them into the wagon, 
leaving the entrance wide open. If any 
seem to be restless they are smoked a little 
more. I have been with Mr. Adams about 
a year, and have helped him move a good 
many bees for quite a distance—ten miles 
sometimes—with never a bit of trouble nor 
any broken or melted combs. 

LEONARD GRAPER. 

Greeley, Col., Nov. 25. 


[We have no doubt that the plan of mov- 
ing bees with the entrances of the hives 
open is a very good one, and yet at the same 
time we always hesitate about advising a 
beginner to attempt this. There are many 
who move bees in no other way, but yet 
there is always quite a possibility that, if a 
beginner were managing the moving, a stray 
bee might escape and perhaps sting one of 
the horses, when a serious accident would 
surely take place. From reports we have 
received it has seemed very necessary, when 
— colonies with the entrances open, to 
keep the team moving steadily. If there is 
a stop there is more of a likelihood that the 
bees will issue from the hives.—ED. } 






HOW TO MOVE OFF NO. 2 OR UNSALABLE 
COMB HONEY HAVING A GOOD FLAVOR. 
After seeing the above heading, pase 1558, 

I thought I would give the plan I followed 
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the past season to sell such comb honey. 
All sections not No. 1 were cut out and 
placed in Mason quart jars, two sections to 
the jar. The jar was then filled full of ex- 
tracted eng A of a fine quality, and sealed 
with a neat label containing my guarantee 
and name. Jf you live up to your guaran- 
tee your name will sell your honey. I speak 
in regard to the local trade. When rightly 
handled it is the best market we have. 

placed this with the grocer at 20 cts. per lb., 
3 lbs. to the jar, 60 cts. per jar. This will 
dispose of the off sections and quite an 
amount of extracted honey at a good price. 

Mannington, W. Va. B. A. AMMONS.. 


[The plan here spoken of is excellent. It 
is the same that is used in Texas, only pails 
are used instead of glass.—Eb. ] 


A BUGGY-SPRING HIVE-SCRAPER. 

I have been using a cheap and practicable 
hive-tool which can be made of a wagon or 
buggy spring. The broken end ofa sprin 
can generally be found at any blacksmit 
shop, and.the thin end can be filed sharp for 
10 or 15 cts. Have it sharpened as per the 





illustration, the thin end sharpened and one 

side about two inches back, to be used as a 

scraper or screwdriver, and the thick end 

can oe squared on one edge to drive a nail 

with. I find it very handy for all purposes 

around an apiary. VIRGIL P. CUTLER. 
Canon City, Colo. 





THE RELATIVE POSITION OF THE BROOD AND 
HONEY DEPENDS UPON THE LOCA- 
TION OF THE ENTRANCE. 


In the Nov. 15th GLEANINGS, page 1435, I 
notice the writing of Bro. Hand in regard to 
the position of honey and brood in a normal 
colony of bees, and it seems to me that he is 
mistaken, to some extent at least. 

Mr. Hand refers to bees in a normal state 
unrestricted by man. Very well; we will 
take our ax and go to the woods, and here 
we have a bee-tree with the entrance high 
up at the extreme upper end of the cavity. 
Upon examination we find brood at the to 
and honey below; next we find a tree wit 
an entrance at the lower end of the cavity. 
Upon examination we find brood at the bot- 
tom and honey above. The fact is, bees pre- 
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fer to store honey away from the entrance, 
regard!ess of other conditions. As our hives 
usually have the entrance at the bottom, the 
honey is usually stored at the top, or above 
the brood. If Mr. Hand will take notice he 
will find that the end of his brood-frames at 
the back end of the hives usually contains 
more honey than the end nearest the en. 
trance—at least that is the case here in Texas, 
Sabinal, Texas. GRANT ANDERSON, 


TRANSPARENT WRAPPERS FOR COMB HONEY: 
RUBBER BANDS TO HOLD THE PA- 
PERS IN PLACE. 


In the Dec. ist issue, page 1499, I see an 
article by H. A. Sackett in regard to usin 
transparent wrappings for comb honey. i 
also note the editorial reference to butter. 
paper. I have used it for wrapping fancy 
comb honey in 4} x4} plain sections, and 
find it answers nicely and makes a very neat 
ages Instead of mucilage or glue I use 
a small rubber band placed around the sec- 
tion after the ends are folded down. I find 
these answer every purpose, and the combs 
can be inspected at any time without destroy- 
ing the wrapper. I usually cut a diamond- 
shaped opening in some of the papers, and 
these I set next to the glass in the cases, so 
that the color and quality may be seen with- 
out opening the case. G. Ww. BYERS, JR. 

Dundee, Oregon, Dec. 10. 


CAUCASIANS CROSS; PLURAL QUEENS NOT AN 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 


I have a Caucasian queen, imported direct 
— and, notwithstanding 1 opened her 
colony and passed out the frames for 156 
high-school students to look at and handle, 
they are, at times, very vicious. They came 
through last winter all right, and are very 
strong at present. I have also some import- 
ed Italians which are very vicious, but won- 
derful workers. 

Many years agoI tried a plurality of queens 
at various seasons of the year. About 30 per 
cent would hold out in the honey-flow. Ex- 
cept in case of supersedure I never managed 
to keep two ina hive only as above mention- 
ed, and I tried it many times with brood and 
without and in all ways. A No. 1 vigorous 
queen with energetic and my er offspring 
suits me. Dove as D. HAMMOND. 

Truro, Ia. 





TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

If two queens in one hive are separated by 
perforated zinc, does one of the two show up 
missing in the fall? J. L. ZEINZ. 

Chicago, Ill. 

[Yes, as a general rule, if there is no fall 
flow of any kind.—Eb. } 





RED POLLEN FROM ASTER. 


The bright-red pollen in our parts of Penn- 
sylvania, 28 miles north of Philadelphia, 
comes from fall aster. My bees brought it 
in up to the middle of November. 

Souderton, Pa. M. B. BEeRGoy. 
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I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye — 
PSALM 32:8. 

Those who are young and well should bear 
in mind these notes are mainly for elderly 
people, or those who feel their strength and 
energy are failing Of course, these talks 
may be useful in holding up a warning to 
those who are young and strong, for you 
know that, to be forewarned, is to be fore- 
armed. After I purchased the one acre near 
bradentown I wrote friend Kood asking if it 
would be possible for Mrs. Root and me to 
get a couple of rooms in the neighborhood, so 
we could be near by while our house (‘‘cab- 
in in the woods’ No. 3) was being built. He 
replied he knew of none; but if we two were 
willing to accept their every-day fare they 
would try to accommodate us in their own 
home. We finally 4” that I should go 
on ahead and build the house, and let Mrs. 
Root come later. 

Let me here remind you, dear reader, that 
I have been writing these Home Papers for 
more than 25 years; and during all this time 
I have been studying with intense interest 
the homes where our people live and where 
our children are brought up—not only Amer- 
ican homes, but I have studied also with in- 
tense interest the homes of the people in 
Canada, Cuba, Bermuda, and every other 
place when and where an opportunity offer- 
ed. You can understand, then, how I re- 
joiced at an opportunity of getting a giimpse. 
at close range, of the home life of some of 
the best Christian people I have the honor 
to number among my friends. 

Now, every family has its own peculiar 
ways and notions. Like people, they have 
an individuality. For instance, Mrs. Root 
and I have all our lives been in the habit of 
getting up early, say 5 o’clock or earlier, the 
year round. We have our breakfast over 
and put away, often before our children and 
grandchildren are up. Mind you, I don’t 
say our way is the best; but we got used to 
it on the farm, and rather liked to keep it up. 

Now, please don’t you, any of you, think I 
am finding fault and feel hurt when I tell 
a how a great blessing came to me when I 
east expected it. 1 shal] always thank God 
for having given me the privilege of getting 
a glimpse of the home life of such a family 
as that of dear brother Rood’s; but when I 
found that their hours for meals were an 
hour later, and sometimes more than that, I 
at first felt a little fear lest I might not feel 
as well under the arrangement. Mr. Rood 
is up fairly early, gets all his men at work, 
and the general business of the day well un- 
der way, and then comes in to breakfast. 
Alter quite a little work outdoors before 
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breakfast, all have good appetites, and we 
have a rather long breakfast, with lots of 
visiting and much merriment. Everybody 
has a chance to ‘“‘chew his food’’ thoroughly. 

Well, when breakfast is ended, instead of 
rushing off to work brother Rood gets a 
whole armful of bibles, and we read around 
until we finish a chapter—that is, unless the 
chapter is very long—closing with prayer. 
Let me say here that Mrs. Root and I have 
had bible-reading and prayer all our lives, 
after breakfast, but we read only a few 
verses; and when things are rushing the 
prayer is often very brief. Well, Mr. Rood 
is one of the busiest men I ever knew. He 
has his strawberries, lettuce, and cauliflower 
by the acre; then he has charge of eight or 
ten apiaries, deals in real estate, loans mon- 
ey, and I don’t know what else. Yet with 
all this business he deliberately drops every 
thing and gives his Maker the very best part 
of his energies, right out of the early fore- 
noon. I am sure he and his beau‘iful bright 
family will forgive me if I confess that at 
first i felt worried for fear he was giving too 
much attention to God’s holy word in the 
very best part of the day. Why, it is almost 
funny, when you come to think of it. to hear 
of a man who is an educated lawyer (and a 
bright one too) having so much Ozd/e in his 
home that A. I Root felt worried. 

Well, just before noon he takes his berries 
to market (carrying sirawberries to town 
the day before Christmas, for instance); and 
as everybody seems to want his advice or 
something, he seldom gets home until a pret- 
ty late dinner hour, and with supper it is 
much the same. Do you wonder that very 
soon I began breathing my little prayer, 
‘‘Lord, help me to learn the new lesson thou 
art striving to teach me’’? Did you ever try 
to drive an excited hen into the very place 
where she could find food, water, and every 
thing she was in great need of?* Well, you 
and I are often like that hen. We grumble 
and complain, and act contrary, until we 
find the imagined hardship or calamity was 
one of God’s choicest blessings. Well, when 
Mr. R. was sometimes unusually late, and I 
felt too much used up to work or read, I 
finally decided to take my noonday nap be- 
fore instead of after dinner, and was amaz- 
ed to find | was not particularly faint or 
hungry after the nap. I did the same thing 
in the evening, and then my appetite began 
to increase amazingly. ‘Then it occurred to 
me that my very warm friend Dr. Salisbury 
told me, almost forty years ago, that it would 
add years to my life if I would take a good 
rest lying down, and, if possible, a short nap 
before eating a meal. Of course, one is ex- 
pected to be well rested before breakfast; but 
he said the digestive machinery could never 
do good work when one comes to his meals 
exhausted and tired out. For years past I at 
times feel so used up before dinner time that 





*Our pastor said last evening (at cur Wednesday- 
evening prayer-meeting) that God planned to take the 
children of Israel into the promised land by a short 
quick route. but owing to their obstinacy and “‘stiff- 
neckedness”’ the best he could do was to get them 
there in forty years, 
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it is really painful to do either mental or 
physical work until I have my dinner. 

Well, it was one of my ‘‘ happy surprises ”’ 
when I discovered that it was not lack of 
food that made me feel faint, but lack of 
rest. One noon, after getting my nap, I ran 
over to give the carpenters some directions, 
and then ‘‘ got busy ’’ with my chickens, and 
actually forgot Ihadn’t been todinner. Mrs. 
Root didn’t find me, and told the rest not to 
wait; and when I told them I hadn’t been to 
dinner | found I was just feeling fine with- 
out any. 

Another thing, I do not think 1 ever en- 
joyed my daily food, at any time in my life, 
as Ido now; and I am resolved from this 
time on to avoid sitting down to any meal, 
if it can possibly be helped, until I am thor- 
ougly rested, especially after I have been do- 
ing much fatiguing work ofanykind. Think 
of asking.the delicate and complicated ma- 
chinery to do the work your very life and 
existence depend upon when you are too 
much used up to do any thing but sleep. 

Yes, I know what a lot of tired women and 
some others will say to my great ‘‘ discovery.” 
My excellent friend Mrs. Rood (and she is 
one of God’s jewels) said when I was talking 
about this very thing: 

‘“Mr. Root, just think of my taking a na 
before dinner, with all this family to loo 
after at such a time.”’ 

I replied, ae dear good friend, when you 
feel you are failing, just force some one to 
take your place, exactly as you would do when 
the doctor, a little later, tells you to go to 
bed and stay there until he says you may get 
up. Twenty minutes or half an hour before 
meals may cost something now, but nothing 
like what medicines, doctors, and possibly 
funerals, will cost later.’’ 

Christmas morning I wrote to the Medina 
people that my 68th Christmas morning was 
certainly the happiest if not the ‘‘merriest”’ 
of any in my recollection. 

While making these statements I recognize, 
or try to, that this outdoor life, with the sea 
breezes from the Gulf always around me, 
may be quite a factor in giving me health 
and enjoyment. In my after-dinner naps I 
often awoke, even here in Florida, with a 
bad taste in my mouth, and a dull feeling, 
until 1 had stirred around a little. 
nap before eating there is nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, ] invariably wake 
up with an exultant feeling and a disposition 
to shout, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all bless- 
m £2 flow,’’ and ‘‘Is not this the land of Beu- 
lah?’ By all means take this noonday nap 
in the open air if possible. On account of 
flies (and at times mosquitoes) I sleep before 
a wire-cloth-covered window. This window 
is low enough so my pillow can be pushed 
over on the sill; and one of the delights of 
living is, to me, feeling the delicious cooling 
breeze across my face as I lapse into uncon- 
sciousness. 








BLOWING OR BREATHING WELLS, ETC. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I read with interest your account 
in GLEANINGS of your visit to Wind Cave, and note 
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what you say in regard to the air going out and in, 
and also that there are other places that exhibit the 
same phenomena. I thought then I would sit down 
and write you about the wells in this part of the coun. 
try, but have not done so till now. I live in what is 
known as the semi-arid country. being located in the 
northeast corner of Colorado. In countries where the 
rainfall is light, water is not usually found near the 
surface unless it may be springs on low ground, and 
these are not dependent on rainfall, as the moisture 
that supplies them comes from long distances, some. 
times hundreds of miles. In our county (Phillips) 
the depth to water varies from 25 or 30 ft. up to 250 or 
more, owing to location. Just around where we live, 
the depth is from 150 ft. to 175. When water is ob. 
tained it is in a bed of sand or gravel, and is usually 
found in unlimited quantities. Before water is reach- 
ed, there is more or less gravel. This is because of 
being below where rain ever reaches; and above, the 
strata that supply the water are dry. Indeed, it is 
often found with scarcely a trace of clay in it; andin 
boring or drilling wells this gravel will slide or roll in 
from the sides as fast as it is lifted out, just the same 
as if you tried to go through a pile of wheat. 

These bodies of dry gravel vary from a few feet in 
depth to sometimes nearly 100 ft. Inthe writer's well 
we went through nearly 100 ft. in one body in which 
there was not enough clay to make it stand alone. If 
there is any way for air to reach these bodies of gravel 
it will, of course, fill up all the air-spaces. 

When I first came west I heard of the blowing wells, 
and many and absurd were the theories as to the cause 
of their blowing and sucking, for the air goes out and 
in just as you say at Wind Cave. People soon learned 
to forecast the weather by the wells. I began to study 
out the cause of the air at times coming out and at 
others going in. Later I read how all our changes in 
weather are preceded either by a high or a low ba- 
rometer, and at once decided that I had solved the 
mystery. The solution is simply this: When what is 
termed a high barometer passes over any part of the 
country the air in that part is more dense, and is, of 
course, heavier. The air among the particles of 
gravel below the surface, not being of the same den- 
sity, the outer air will naturally pass down into the 
well to equalize the pressure. When the“ high” 
passes over, and a ‘‘ low” takes its place, the reverse 
will follow; and in proportion to the intensity of the 
“high” or “low” will be the current of air goitig out 
or in; and I might add, too, the volume of space to be 
filled below the surface modifies it. 

If the opening between the two be large the current 
of air may be scarcely perceptible; but if confined to 
a small opening it is at times very strong, as noted in 
your remarks about Wind Cave. 

Our wells here are mostly drilled, usually not over 
6to8inches in diameter. With this space the cur- 
rent is sufficient at times to lift a light hat when held 
close to the opening. When the pump is in, and the 
well covered, sometimes the opening left will not be 
larger than a pencil. Attimes the air will pass with 
sufficient force to make a whistling or roaring that 
can be heard at a distance of 50 to 150 ft. 

Now as to foretelling the weather, we have learned 


that, when our wells blow, we may look for a wind- 


storm from the northwest, with colder weather. The 
severity of the storm will be indicated by the force of 
the current coming from the wells. If the air goes in. 
look for warmer weather with southern winds. The 
—— is indicated, usually, about 10 to 12 hours pre- 
ceding. 

Yau spoke in one place about ice in wells. I know 
of a well half a mile from where I sit, in which one 
winter the iron pipe (pump) was frozen sufficiently to 
burst 130 ft. below the surface. This may look likea 
western lie; but in view of my explanations above, 
should the air be entering rapidly, and a very low 
temperature, it might as readily freeze there as 
higher. We generally do not have these extreme 
conditions. We have, however, a good deal of bother 
with pumps freezing in the winter; but by making 4 
small vent 15 to 25 ft. below the surface, and covering 
the well closely, the difficulty is reduced toa mini- 
mum. 

I have written this out fully, as I find but few, even 
in the West, who understand why wells blow. 

Holyoke, Colo., Jan. 8, 1907. K. M. AIKIN 


Many thanks, friend A., for your interest- 
ing description of these ‘‘ breathing wells.’ 
Your theory as to the cause is, 1 think, rea- 
sonable, and in agreement with the conclu- 
sions of science. 
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Weed New-process \. 
Comb Foundation 
CIVEN AWAY’! 


A 2b. trial package included in every shipment of $25 
or over, simply for mentioning this advertisement. 


Our factory is more complete than ever; and, having —e our business very 
much, buying every thing for cash, we are anxious to do twice the amountof business 
in the line of comb foundation that we ever did before. Our Weed New-process 
Comb Foundation is the best that money can buy; and whenever we succeed in plac- 
ing some with a bee-keeper it means that bee-keeper’s trade in the future. We also 
work wax into foundation by the pound at reasonable rates. Write us for rates, stat- 
ing amount of wax you desire worked up. 

With our very large and complete stock of The A. I. Root Co.’s make of bee- 
keepers’ supplies in connection with our comb-foundation factory we are placed in 
position to offer you a special inducement to try our comb foundation, as we feel con- 
fident that you will use it all the time after you once try it. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER—COOD ONLY UNTIL FEB. 1, 1908: 


Any one who sends in an order for bee-supplies at the regular catalog price, with 
the cash to the amount of $25 or more. will receive, absolutely free of charge with his 
shipment, 1 1b. of thin super foundation and 1 1b. of light brood foundation as samples. 
When sending in your order you must mention this advertisement in GLEANINGS to 
entitle you to the 2-lb. sample package of foundation. 

Now, please understand your order must be for $25 or more, and no shipment 
will be entitled to more than 2 lbs. of foundation—no matter how large the order may 
be. We are glad to give ~ a 2-lb. package to convince a bee-keeper that our foun- 
dation made by the Weed New Process, out of our clear southern beeswax, is good 
foundation. We are doing this to enlarge our trade. We seldom lose any of our cus- 
tomers, as we know how to give the money’s worth. We receive many complimen- 
tary letters from our customers, such as the following, unsolicited: 

Udo & Max Toepperwein:—I got the bill of hives, and nearly all are made up. They are the 
finest hives I nearly ever saw. While we were waiting for the order my wife said: ‘‘ Where 
did you order your hives from?” I said they were from The A. I. Root Co.; then she said, ‘Then 
we shall get some good hives, for they make the best hives we ever used.’’ She always nails up 
the hives and frames, so she has a right to know about as much aboutthehiveasIdo. Wehave 
bought bee-supplies from several different factories, but A. I. Root makes the best goods of any 
of the factories that we have ever bought from. I have used foundation from several different 
factories, and think your Weed New-process Comb Foundation as good as any I ever used. 


It is a great pleasure to deal with a firm that ships out the supplies as promptly as you do. 
Taft, Texas, Dec. 22, 1907. Yours very truly, S. M. CAMPBELL. 


Udo & Max Toepperwein:—Are you still in the bee-supply busiress? If so, please send me 
one of your descriptive catalogs, as I want to buy all my supplies from you as long as you are in 
the bee-supply business. Very truly yours, 

Mineral, Texas, Dec.’ 23, 1907. J. W. WOLFE. 


UDO & MAX TOEPPERWELIN, 


1322 South Flores St. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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Security 


For 15 years this bank has 
been transacting a conservative 
banking business, meeting all its 
obligations on demand. 


Four per cent on savings. 


Our booklet describes our methods 
and management, and explains the ad- 
vantage of our simple banking-by-mail 
system. 

WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET 
O-DAY 
Established 1892 A State Bank 
Assets over $700,000 


‘117 SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
=F Oe) bad Ub em 
MEDINA, OHIO 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Eievated, and acces- 
sible to all surface lines 





Ideal Location. 


Near Theaters. Shops, 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof 
Strictly First Class in 
Every Respect 


All Outside Rooms. 


No Carpets. 
anll Hard-wood Floors 
Ad Oriental Rugs. 


European Plan. 








Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up. 
Restaurant Unexcelled. Prices Reasonable. 


Send for Booklet. 
Harry P. Stimson R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with Hotel Formerly with Hotel 
Imperial. Woodward. 














Southwest 


Homeseekers’ 
Excursions 


First and third Tuesdays 
of each month. 


Tickets sold to all parts 
of the Great Southwest 
at rates of about one 
fare plus $2.00. 


Ask for our new book, 
‘‘Santa Fe Southwest.’’ 


Address 
C. L. Seagraves, 
Gen’! Colonization Agt., 
1115 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. 





PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


‘CHARLES J. WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Bldg,. Washington, D.C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


Poultry Magazine, 


Monthly, 50 to 100 pages, its writers 
are the most successful Poultrymen 
and women in the United States. It is 


The POULTRY TRIBUNE, 


nicely illustrated, brimful each nani 

‘; of information on How to Care for 

Fowls and Make the Most Money with 

them. In factso good you can’t afford 

to be without it. Price, 50 cents per year. Send at once 
for free sample and SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU. 


SWINE MACAZINE 


Monthly 24 to 64 pages, best writers andi nforma- 
tion how to Make Big Money With Hogs. Itis 


The NATIONAL SWINE MAGAZINE 

Printed on heavy paper. well 

* illustrated with Prize Winning 

~@ Animals, Houses, Fixtur 2s.cc. 

60 cts. per year. Our Premium 

Proposition to Agents on these 

two M agazines enables you to 

: ge tone =< mate 0x seorec’ 
purebred et pigs, 4 kinds, absolutely or 

big Cash Commission if you choose. Write me today 

for s — ey oft hetwo papers and full particulars. 


R. R. FISHER, Publisher, Box 50, Freeport, Il. 
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ARE T00 VALUABLE 
ne 10 SELL ww 


Your horse and cow hides will be worth 

more to you made up into Fur Robes, Coats, 

Mittens, etc., than the little money the butcher 

will pay you for them. A coat like we will make for you from one 

large hide or two small ones, for from $9.50 up, will last for years; 

be water, moth and wind proof, and will keep you snug, warm 

and dry in the coldest, wettest weather. Robe lined with best 
plush from $7.00 up. 





No matter where you 
live WE WILL PAY THE 
FREIGHT on all hides 
sent to us to be made 
into Coats and Robes. 











Any color looks well. Our process of tanning makes the skins soft 
and pliable, and the finished coat or robe will beso hand- 
someit will be a surprise to you if you never saw one 
of our cow or horse hide garments before. We guar- 
antee workmanship and complete satisfaction—are 
the largest firm in the country tanning manufact- 
uring and selling direct toconsumer. Don’t sella 

hide, but write to us for our 40-page catalog givin 

full particulars and showing the various styles o 
fur goods we make. It’s FREE—write for it today. 

NATIONAL FUR and TANNING CO., 
119 Peeler St., Three Rivers. Mich. 


This 15 the Book thar will 


| 


Increase Your Iruit Profits 


| High Grade Fruit Trees, | 
Vines and Plants 


Special low prices on Plum, Apple, Peach and Dwarf Pear 
Trees, Roses, also Asparagus Roots, Currant Bushes 
and other small fruits. Order trees direct from our nursery and 

gy Save agent’s profits and half your money. 

Everything you want for Orchard, Garden, Lawn or Park. Send! 
to-day for Green’s Dollar Book on Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit 
Catalog, and a copy of Green’s Fruit Magazine, all a gift to you. 


GREEN'S SAMPLE OFFER pec ®t 


berta 

Peach Tree, one Red Cross Currant Bush, 

one C. A. Green New White Grape 

Vine, one Live-Forever Rose Bush, all 

delivered at your house by mail for 
25 cents. 





pe Plum Trees $6.00 per hundred. f 
, 7 & GREEN’S NURSERY CO 
A DOLEAR Rochester, New York 
BOOK FOR Box 


1 CENT 
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WE WANT TO QUOTE YOU PRICES 


Just send a postal for our new free 1908 catalog of 
192 pages, showing the latest — in all kinds of On Our Spin 
pleasure vehicles, including our handsome line of Au- Hickory 
tomobile-seat runabouts, and 2-in-1 Top Buggies. Our Vehicles 


SPLIT HICKORY 
VEHICLES 


lia <q 

are sent everywhere on THIRTY DAYS’ FREE , \ 
TRIAL and Guaranteed TWO YEARS. Our big Is VA \ >See o— 
catalog tells all about our plan of doing busi we <i —,) 
ness, how we built up, from nothing, the big- SH Sie Cy <7] 
= carriage business in the United States, o \\ ’ 

ealing directly with the consumer, and how, NG AY . 
in order to supply the demand for our goods, = =s 
we operate two large manufacturing plants 
in Cincinnati and Columbus, 0. No matter if you have picked out your buggy and have 
decided just where you are going to buy it, write for our catalog anyway—you may 
change your mind after you see the handsome styles, latest improvements and the won- 
derful value we offer you, and realize that we save you over 3344% Middleman’s profit 
when you buy direct from our factory. Write for our Catalog today. Address— 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., H. C. Phelps, President, Station 203, Columbus, Ohio. 


Address all correspondence to headquarters, at Columbus, Ohio. 








Ve CoV ecViVe VAY 


Direct to You’ 


= tye ey may ays mere pote enpe y te more than 17,000 —., 
ns in the Un es who have each saved fro: 
@40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on —_ 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual facto rices. No stove orrange 
a higher reputation or gives better snsaeetion, You tan ne vind 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send Postal For Catalog No. 416 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, fAfrs., Kal » Mich. 


Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy. : 








The tools that increase results 


No other farm or garden tools do such good work or so 
much work in so short a time, as Planet Jrs. 

Strong and easy-running. Practical and lasting, and 
thoroughly guaranteed. 

No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow opens the furrow, 
sows the seed accurately in drills or hills, covers, rolls, and marks 
out next row in one operation. A perfect Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow. 

No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator will do more 

__, things in more ways than any other horse hoe made. Plows to or 
-* from the row. A splendid hiller; no equal as a cultivator. 
* Write today for our new illustrated catalogue of 1908 
Planet Jrs—45 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. 


Box 1106S Philadelphia Pa | 


~~ DLANET JR. 


MATTHEWS’ “NEW UNIVERSAL” GARDEN 
TOOLS IN ONE 6 Styles Seeders | Double or Single Wheel Hoe 


|Opens ferrow, drops in piain sight 
Seeder, marker, covers marks. Cultivator, Plow, Rake. Changes 
hoe rake, plow, quickly made. ’ Cultivate be- 
cultivator. Single tween or astride the rows. Any 
or double wheel. Adjust- depth, any width. 
ments easily made. 
For planting and 
- Kinds © cul- 
vation. Hand Wheel Plows 
S8erd for FREE Rear wheel gives steadiness & ease. 
BO"KLET of val- # 


uable informa- 

tion for planting and ogitivating the garden le Note High Arch and Plant Guards. 

and full description of these implements. Bent Oak Handles on all Tools. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY. sS MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HARDY BLIZZARD 
BELT EVERGREENS 


To prove that our EVER- 
GREENS are HEALTHY, HARDY and Vigorous, we offer to send SIX fine two- 
year-old trees, entirely FREE OF CHARGE, to every property owner who will 
answer this advertisement. Mailing expense 5 cts., which send or not, as you 
please. A postal will bring them and our catalogue which contains many 
COLORED PLATES of our BLIZZARD BELT FRUITS; SPECIAL BARGAINS 
and amine of valuable information for fruit growers. We want to become 
acquainted with you, and it will pay youto getinto touch with our HARDY 
“BLIZZARD BELT” stock and our liberal manner of doing business. THIRTY- 
EIGHT years’ experience in growing HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” trees. 
Write to-day. 











THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, 
Drawer 26. Osage, Iowa. 





TWO MONEY MAKERS 3472 


CARFF’S SMALL FRUITS 


and bees are an ideal combination for bee-keepers 
or farmers. Order early and plant a generous quan- 
tity of these fruits. The bees pollenize them, mak- ¢ 
ing them produce in luxurious abundance, and at the 
same time increase amount and value of honey. 
Blackberry Bushes Free. I want to prove how 
well-rooted, strong and vigorous my, plants are. Iwill 
7send free 3 fine blackberry plants, f you write for my 
new 1908 free catalog. Some of my customers are mak- 
ing over $350 an acre with my plants. Withbees = can 
increase that profit considerably. I sell a large variety of 
i aursery stock, grown onan 8 acre farm. Write me to-day. 
.N. BCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 


Peach Trees GOOD SEEDS 


Fine, stocky, hardy; grown 


on 
asia | ae HE BEST EVER 





eases. Everything of the best 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn. 
Park, Street, Garden an 
peg If ge mag q 
ruit or Ornamental Trees, 3 , ¢ 

shrubs, ete., send for cata- 3 not Prices lowest of 
logue No.1, ages. eds, : Khe ; 
Bulbs, Roses, Palms, Ferns all. Postage paid. 
neral, catalogue No. 2, #4) «6A lot of extra packages given free 


age ony Me ng ag gg he | ita with every order of seeds I fill. Send 


~—safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Trees, etc., d address for my FREE 


by express or freight. Direct deal will insure you the t ° 
best and save you money. 64years. 1200 acres, 44 green- ay big catalog. Over 700 en- 


houses. gravings of vegetables and flowers, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
bck ten, PRenenAe, Otte. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


Guaranteed true toname. 
as cheap as $5 PER 100 PReiaur PAID. ADDIS 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Carolina Poplars, healthy an 
fumigated. All trees, plants at low wbolesale ao We beat 
other reli atalog free. Reliance Nursery, Box 816 Geneva, N. ¥. 


le Nurseries in quality and prices. © 


DIAMOND JOE’S BIG WHITE. Earliest-maturing Big-eared Corn 
inthe world. Made 146 bushels peracre. It costs but 25 cts. per 
acre forseed. Big iliustrated catalog of seed corn and all kinds 
of Farm and Garden Seeds mailed FREE if you mention thispaper. 
RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 
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Let this 


Burpees! | ex 


tell you & 


SCCUS GOW!) | [issin? sour 


And the Burpee Business Grows ! | Potato Money 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more You can learn of the one way to 
seeds than ever before in any one plant your potatoes cheapest, how to 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even save seed and soil, lrow to double the 
more. You will understand ‘‘the profit of every acre of your potato land. 


naa yee You can get this book free for your 
reason why’’ when you read name on a postal card. It will tell youall 


Burpee’s about the proper care of potato fields, 
EF A won ER proper methods of planting and cultiva- 


tion, how to save — of dollars in 
fertilizer money alone. 

For 1908 It will tell ss how to do all this ata 
This complete boox cost of but one dollar. It will describe 
bound in lithographed A the one planter that makes this all possible 
covers and oer gn | Line ps —the famous Acme Hand Planter. It will 
also six superb colore: place in your hands all the great, vital 


es tl gy “THE SEAL OF truths of Potato Culture, condensed and 


the asking — provided QUALITY”’ plainly written, so it is easy to read and 
you havea garden and remember them. 
will mention where you saw this advertise- You will want this book to putits precepts into 
ment. It is an elegant book—the best seed practice on your own farm. Send for it now. 
catalog ap vont = z ow cee offers Just say ona postal, ‘Send me your potato book.” 
some most remarkable ‘‘NEw CREATIONS’ 
in Vegetables and Flowers, which can be POTATO IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
obtained only direct from us. Many a win- Box 529, Traverse City, Mich. 
ter’s evening can bespent profitably in plan- 
ning your garden, by acarefulstudy ofthis . 
book. Shallwesend youacopy? If you ap- | 
preciate Quality in Seeds you willsay Yes/ 
Ifso, write to-day—do not put off and 
possibly forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. quality Garden, Flower 
: and Farm Seeds, Alfalfa, 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, Clover, Grass Seeds, Seed 

i H H ‘otat e df 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia aahemieress ef “inislso, have fall 
“New Globe” Toma- Stock, Ro Plants 
to, biggest yield- x m8, 868, 


finest flav- 
orm rR 
Nebraska, 


















































/REGENERATED 


Greatest ; ie 
Oat on Oats , . A beautiful colored plate of our 
Earth 7 New Eaton 


4 we crose-brod wd Scientific — - 

evelopment of the famous § - 

Bears | | Red Raspber 

Yields 25 per ct. more Fa : 

than the original. Oats and our strawberry catalog of valu- 

weigh 52 pounds per . able information about varieties 

measured bushel, fat } with instructions for beginners. 

and plump as wheat. Free to all. 

Sample free on request. 4 A THE FLANSBURCH & POTTER CO., 
Ask also for 88-Page ca Leslie, Michigan. 

Catalog of Oats, Corn, § © 

Barley, Potatoes, Gar- 

den Seeds, etc. 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. 


Drawer G, Clinton. Wis. 
































We are neadquarters for plants 
of the new “Oswego” straw berry 
and 50 other best new and old 
varieties Also the “Plum 


“4 yaw 6©6Farmer”’ raspbe and other 
450 000 ah ‘ f . desirable kinds of Raspberries, 
ees Ee Moe9 Blackberries and other Fruit 


Plants, etc. 24 years experience. 
Highest awards at World’s Fair. We 





é 200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits ete. Best rooted Mg invite correspondence. Catalog free. 
stock. Genuine, conte, Z sample currants mailed for 10c. L. J. Farmer, Box 808, Pulaski, N. Y. 








Desc. price list free. 1S ROESCH, Box A, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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‘STRAWBERRIES DR 


If you want Strawberry Plants 
the best, strongest, most vigor- 
ous and ‘most prolific that can be 
grown in a good, favored 
strawber climate, I am sell- 
ing that kind at reasonable 
prices. Millions of them packed 
to carry anywhere. Also other 
small fruit plants and special 
seeds. My Free Catalogue tells 
about them and gives the price. 
If interested, write for it today. 
Address 


W. F. ALLEN 
3: Market St. nnn Md. 





each Tres = 


health y. 
well-rooted trees Free catalog. Freight paid. 
Ag nts wanted. Special Prices to clear ground. 


W.T. Mitchell & Son, Beverly,O. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? | 


—— hundre¢ thousand farmers say tha 
he best gan ry oeng ow J ever made was 
when they boughtan 


Electric “Woon 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel — 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 95 .Quincy, fll. 





Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 








eae = POWER Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


306 KE. 5th St., Canton, O. 











YOUR HAT TOTHE MYERS: 


Spr ayers — 0 “(oo pumps 
Save fortunes every | a: fa hrows a full 


year for farmers, |] A: The cheapest 
fruit growers, and ] pump is the bes 
orchardists all over 
the country. Well- 
built, dependable, 
durable. Eighteen 
styles, Hand and 
Power. Our Nineteen 
Fight Catalogue and 
“Expert Testimony” 
will interest you. 
THE DEMING CO., 
545 Depot St., Salem, 0. 
Henion & Hubbell, 
Agents, Chicago, Ill, 








for’ 7”. Baris 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 











BARNES’ 
HANDand FOOT POWER 


MACHINERY 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw. 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
Struction of their hives. 
sections, ete. 


MACHINES ON TRIAL 


Send for illustrated cat- 
alog and prices. Address 
W.F.& JNO. BARNES CO. . 
545 Ruby Street. ’ 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


sae 8 
yg H 
For SALE.—It will you to get our special proposition. 
A. G. WOODMAN & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





REIDER'S FINE 


Poultry Catalogue 
for 1908 is larger and better than ever. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
illustrates 60 varieties. Contains 10 

beautifal chromos of leading breeds— 
pretty enoughtoframe. Tellsof best Louse . 
Killer, how to cure diseases, make money. 
Only 10c postpaid. Send to-day for a copy. 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
entisallowed,. 
Write for“ Invent- 
PEATE RACER STS 


or's Guide,” 
Franklin H. Hough, Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Start Your Wife in the Poultry Business 


Give Her a Sure Hatch Incubator and Let Her 
Make a Lot of Money Easily at Home 


You or your wife fill out the Free Book Certificate and let us send 
book at once by fast mail, with full information about Making Easy 
Money with the Sure Hatch. Thousands of other women everywhere 


spend a few minutes every day in this 
delightful money-making occupation. 
Why not give her the opportunity? One 
hatch pays for the Incubator and leaves | 
a profit. The Sure Hatch never fails. 
It Frets the chicks and they live and grow into 
dollars quickly, with little care. The Sure 


atches eggs better, quicker, cheaper than 
hensorother incubators. Guaranteed 5 years. 
We will ship one to you direct from our 
nearest warehouse on Unlimited Trial. We 

y freight. Send Free Book Certificate 
bo ay or write a postal for the book. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. i 
Box 107,Fremont, Neb., o 


Hatch regulates itself and runs itself. 
' 
i 








r 
Dept. 107 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free Book Certificate 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 107 Fremont, Neb., or Dept, 107¢indlan- 
apolis, ind. 


Please send Free Book Telling How to Make 
Money with the Sure Hatch. 





Address 

















Buys the Best 


120-EGG 


Incubator 
ever made 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


Double cases all over; best 

copper tank; nursery; self- 
lating. Best 100 chick hot-water Brooder, 84.35. 
Both ordered together, $11.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, No machinesat any priceare better. Write for 
our book today or send price now and save waiting. 





Kansas City 
Detroit 





Belle City Incubator Co., Box 69, Racine, Wis 





profits are greatest for 
the man who markets his 
chickens early. Do not 
be satisfied with old, easy 
going methods. Get the 
best equipment—produce 
™® the best and make the 
fg most money. Write for 
our new book “Incubator 
Whys” telling why our 
machines turn 90 per cent 
of the eggs into chickens 
and why we can do bet- 
ter for you on prices. 
Ww Please say whether inter- 
ested in beginners’ out- 

fit or large machines. 


GEORGE ERTELCO., Quincy, tll, 

















A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on 
incubators—written by a man who 
spent 26 years in perfecting them—by the 
man who made the Racine. _ It tells facts 
that you must know to get the right incu- 
bator, Don’t buy without reading it, for 
the book is free. We Pay the Freight. 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box 114, Racine, Wis. 

Warehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul, 








125 Egg Incubator 
and Brooder Soth 


If ordered together we 
‘send both for 10 


escribes them. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 9%, Racine, Wis. 








© HAT 
A Year Cuarante 


nda 
Most liberal 7 ever made. Whole- 
rice in effect for short time. 7% 
ncubators and Brooders 
fest to use. Proven success 4 
thousands. Catalog explains al $5tF 
Worth dollars to Foe: ent free. 
THE GEM IMCUBATOR CO..Box 5§, Trotwood. 0! 





No matter how many poultry books 
you now have, send for ours too. ae 
Contains 128 pages of 15 years’ ; 
rich experience in poultry raising 
—also tells all about the famous 
Successf incubators 
u and Brooders 
and shows you how to hatch and raise 
chicks for profit. CATALOG FREE. Book 
on “Proper Care of Ohicks, Ducks, Tur- 
keys & Geese”—10e. §0c Poultry paper, one year, 10 cents. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 190 Second St., Des Moines, la. 


BIG POULTRY BOOK FREE} 











I know how to build them. 
IDEAL Hot-Air and Hot-Water 
INCUBATORS and BROODERS 
Send for my 
llustrated free book, “Poultry 
Read my trialoffer. Seehow I protect you, 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 48 FREEPORT, ILL. 





Famous Invincible 


PEI Oe 


The safe way te buy an In- 
cubator is on & Real Free 
Invineible Hatchers Poettse lie way -_ 
teed. ‘eu uses 
supplies allat very low prions’ 224-page book Free. 
rite to-day. The United Factories Co., Dept. X38, Cleveland, 
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INCUBATORS 
& BROODERS 


The fact that we have 

the largest and most complete 

incubator and poultry supply house in 

the world isevidence of what our customers think of the Reliable. 

Aneasier torun—simpler—more successful hatcher can’t be found. 
Write for our new big poultry book that tells interesting 

aboutincubators and care of poultry. It’s brimful of profit for you. 


Ask about our 110 yards of Gesskauedd poultry. Send postal today. : } 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B49 Quincy, Illinois 


Complete 50-egg all metal Hatching & Brooding plant for 
only $7.50. The only machine made that does the work 
inthe natural way. Once filling the lamp hatches 

the eggs and broods the chicks 


METAL MOTHERS 


Ournew system $1.00 Brooder works to perfection. No 
dangér of fire, overheating or ening the chickens. 
Let us tell you about our new way of keeping poultry 
to get the largest profits. Catalogue free. 
Cycle Hatcher Co., 223 Wm. St., Elmira, N. Y. 








Lots of them, becauseit is rich in protein and all other egg elements. You get twice the 
eggs, more fertile, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


M ANN? LATEST MODEL cuts all kinds of bone, with adhering meat 
and gristle, easy, fast and fine. Automatic 
S BONE CUTTEF feed, open hopper, never clogs. Cat’lg free. 


10 Days Free Trial. Nomoneyinadvance. fw, MANNCO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 


BE SURE TO GET THE 
ty | GauNTER zecs 





Incubator : | eee 
| half your gvein —< double 
2 : our eld. The 
Book, 300 “eo 176 pages hora —— 
pevery page a poultry sermon, : a mph 
Old Trusty”’ Incubator sold direct : u rey 
© you from Johnson's factory on ail / Green Bone & Vegetable Cutter, 
‘ y the only open hopper machine, is 
- 4 Day Ss Tr ial A uaranteed to cut nee bon-, with 
ane “oo pe and . ; ess labor end in less time than 
simplest. Runs itself and pays Tie _ | any other. Money back if you are not 
foritself. Takes less oil and |} satisfied. It’s the one hand cutter; feed 


eb 2) i under operator’s control at all times; 
he guarantees 75% or better = , } no complicated parts. Send for cata- 


hatches. Make no mistake. # —=% rsh i logue and special Trial Offer. 

Get Johnson's book, prices and } i HUMPHREY. 

guaranty. Write today to ! Mine St Factory, 
M. M. JOHNSON Jollet, ill, 
Clay Center, Neb. 














$ NG MON a 
ia \ imam Hatch Chickens 
DV i \ Steam with the” 


Samosa (Vg y PEPE EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
gre CIty ay Or WOODEN KEN 





bone cutte 














5 

h ’ Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
LOL eae | Eaten sverx tertile ops. Lowest 
gend it back. Bree catalog. , Geo. He. STAML. Galnee ti. 











Varieties of; — pre tate 
most successful 





ce \ 
All leading varieties of standard-bred 
oP a, ~~ ——— y Frofitable nok fe 
owls. Sen cts for large catalog. as abou ow n 
J.J. BRENNER, D.12, Mankato, Minn. incubators, and supplies, Sent for doonte 
ZS Berry’s Poultry Farm,Box 153 Clarinda,Ia. 











CU T S USED IN THIS MAGAZINE deus, "geoses and turkeys, Northern ‘raised’ 
ey tn thé Northwest. Fowls, gus, and incubators 


THE MUGLER ENGRAVING CO. at low prices. Send four’ cents for fine 7+-page 


YUGLER BLDC. CLEVELAND OHIC R. F. NEUBERT, Box 778, Mankato, Minn’ 
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A BCeXVZ 
Bee Culture 


By A. I. and E. R. ROOT 








New 1907 Edition 


NOW ON SALE. 


LARGER and BETTER 


been 








115,000 Copies have 
Printed 


A BEE-KEEPERS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


All the New Ideas 


Hundreds of Illustrations to make 
every thing plain and practical 


Nearly 600 Large Pages 


PRICES 





Cloth-bound 
Half Leather 
Full Leather 
Postpaid to any Country in the World 


THEA.LROOT CO. 


MEDINA :: :: OHIO 


Only two years have elapsed since we 
brought out an edition of 15,000 copies 
of the well-known A B C of Bee Culture. 
This brought up the number to 100,000 
copies, thereby surpassing in popularity 
all other bee-books ever printed. 

The demand for these has been so 
great that we were compelled to under- 
take a new edition at once, and in doing 
so we took the opportunity to revise and 
greatly enlarge it again, though it had 
been generally considered quite a large 
book. 

In doing so we brought in new blood 
to assist us, give new ideas, and other- 
wise enable us to produce as good a 
book as it is possible to make at a popu- 
lar price. If you will carefully examine 
a copy you will be prepared to admit 
the new volume is quite an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. To keep pace 
with.improvements it contains nearly 
100 double-column pages more than the 
previous edition. 

The new methods of queen-rearing 
have been carefully reviewed, and the 
main points incorporated in the new 
edition, so that the practical bee-keeper 
who possesses a copy will have the best 
ideas of the subject constantly by his 
side for reference. 

The new methods of wax-production 
are treated in an exhaustive fashion; 
and as this subject is now of more im- 
portance than formerly, more space has 
been devoted to it. 

The new power-driven automatic ex- 
tractors are amply illustrated and de- 
scribed. The subject of diseases has 
received entirely new treatment to keep 
pace with the new discoveries of the last 
few years. The laws relating to bees 
have for the first time received full treat- 
ment. No other bee-book treats of this 
very important subject. Honey, sugar, 
nectar, and glucose are care ully de- 
fined in accordance with the demands 
of our new pure-food laws. 

In accordance with the ideas of its 
first author, A. I. Root, the new A BC 
and X Y Z is eminently practical. 

German edition (new), ow per covers, 
$2 00; cloth-bound, $2.50. Postpaid any- 
where. This isthe famous AB C in the 
language of the Fatherland, to suit our 
many German friends. 


French edition (new), cloth-bound, 
$2.00, postpaid This is another edition, 
translated into the beautiful language 
of France. 
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a Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns at 
cents per line. Advertisements intended for this de- 
partment should not exceed five lines,and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Sheet-metal Stamping, Dies, etc. 


We are prepared to do large or small jobs of sheet- 
metal stamping at reasonable rates. Contracts for 
monthly deliveries solicited. Special dies made to 
order. Write for prices, stating quantities, time of 
delivery required, and send samples or drawings of 
the articles and any other particulars. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 














Wanted, Situations. 








WANTED.—Position in an apiary for season of 1908. 
FRED GEO. BANKER, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 





WANTED.—Position as apiarist for the season of 


1908. Over 30 years’ experience. 
M. W. SHEPHERD, Wakeman, O. 





WANTED.—Position by young man of good habits, 
to work with bees, one year’s experience in large api- 
aries, LEONARD GRAPER, Plymouth, Iowa. 





WANTED.—At once, position to help with bees or 
fruit. Three years’ experience; age 18; do not use 
tobacco, liq’ or, or profanity. 

RAYMOND SMATHERS, Sharpsburg, Ky. 
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For SALE.—Finest never-freezing evergreen honey- 
suckle bee-plants. 4 for 25 cts. postpaid. 
Wo. H. Kautz. New Ulm, Texas. 


For SALE.—500 second-hand 8-frame L. and Heddon 
hives in good condition. at 40 cts. each. f. 0. b. San- 
dusky, Mich. H. & W. J. MANLEY, Sandusky, Mich. 


For SALE.—One thoroughbred OIC male, age 15 
months; weight, 450 lbs; pedigree sent with hog. 
Price $50. FRANK E. SMITH, Queen City, Mo., R.D. 1. 


For SALE.—Big stock bee-supplies, small profit. 
Big discount for the next 60 days, to make room for 
1908 stock. Take Root Co.’s and Marshfield Mfg. Co.’s 
illustrated price list for 1907, if you have one; if not, 
send for them at once. S. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 














For SAuz.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 


For SALE.—Honey-cans used but once, emptied 
without steam or water, bright and clean. 100 cases 
or more, per case of two cans, 25 cts.; 50 cases or more, 
per case of two cans, 30 cts.; 25 cases or more, per case 
of two cans, 32 cts.; less quantities, 35 cts. 

E. R. PAHL & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FoR SALE.—Cabbage-plants. Early Jersey Wake- 
field, open-air and field-grown; tied in bunches of 25 
each; 12 to 15 days earlier than hot-bed dr greenhouse 
plants; fine and stocky, and well rooted—1 to 5000, 
$2.25; 6000 and over, $2.00. J.C. CLOYES, 

R. F. D. 5, Union City, Obion Co., Tenn. 














Bees and Queens. 








For SALE.—15 strong colonies of bees in ‘‘Ameri- 
can” hives; have enough stores for winter. Price 
$3.00 each. JOHN T. GORDON, Ashland, Va. 








Help Wanted. 


WANTED.— Honest faithful man to work with bees. 
But little experience required, but must be willing to 
work any place. Low wages to begin, but steady 
work and opportunity to work up for right man. 

THE ROCKY MT. BEE Co., Berthoud, Colo. 











WANTED.—We shall like to secure the services of 
a young able-bodied man to help us care for our bees 
the coming season; commence work about March 20. 
State age, experience, and wages wanted. 

E. W. & F.C. ALEXANDER, Delanson, N. Y. 
e 








Post Cards. 





For SALg£.—All who intend to buy bees, queens, 
and hives, should write postal for Charles W..Zweily’s 
1908 catalog. CHARLES W. ZWHILY, Fremont, Ohio. 





For SALE.—120 colonies of bees at $3.50 per colony, 
and fixtures; all in fine shape; combs straight. Also 
200 lbs. sweet-clover seed, at 10 cts. per lb. Inquire of 

H. E. Davis, Redfield, Kan. 





For SALE.—A full line of bee-keepers’ supplies; also 
Italian bees and honey a specialty. Write for catalog 
and particulars. Choice melilotus (white sweet clo- 
ver) seed for sale at eight cents per pound. 

W. P. SMITH, Penn, Miss. 





EARLY ORDERS booked now for delivery after May 
Ist. Best Italian bees, $6.00 per colony. Two-frame 
nucleus, $2.00. Queens, tested, $1.00; doz., $11.00. 
Untested, 75 cts,; doz., $8.50. Virgins, 40 cts.; doz, 

.50. Cash orders filled first. 

Gro, H. RgA, Reynoldsville, Pa. Rt. 2. 








Send us any picture and we will copy it on one doz- 
post cards, and return with original, for 50 cts., post- 


paid. ACME PosT CARD Co., Medina, Ohio. 





Samples of Valentine post cards, comic and fancy, 
at 15 and 25 cts. per package. Money back if not sat- 
isfactory. Order sample early. and you can get more 
of same kind if you desire. M.T. WRIGHT, Medina, O. 








For Sale. 








For SaLte.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 





For SALE.—Homestead farm crops in their season, 
consisting of honey, grapes, pears, apples, etc. 
C. J. BALDRIDGE. Kendaia, Seneca County, N. Y. 





For SALE.—150 colonies of bees, arranged for comb- 
honey production, together with 250 supers and 100 
empty hives, with ali the necessary fixtures, stands, 
etc., for $700.00. Present location can be leased on 
easy terms. SEBASTIAN ISELIN, 

Box 11, R. D. No, 2, Stockton, Cal. 








Poultry Offers. 








For SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Trios of S. C. R. I. 
Reds. MR. AND MRs. E. G. CROSLEY, Farina, Ill. 


For Satn.—40 B. P. R. pullets cheap to make room. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. W. L. BENNETT, Misco, O. 


For SALE.—Cocks and cockerels, ** Fishel’s’’ stock 
andeggs. Dr. C. L. VAN OSDOL, Di!lsboro, Ind. 
White and Plymouth Rock Specialist. 











For SALE.—Special sale of half a million of best 
Wisconsin sections; thousands of shipping-cases; big 
discounts on all supplies till February 1. Seeds of 
honey-plants. Write at once. H S.DuBY. St.Anne,IIl. 


For SALE.— White Wyandottes. Egg-record strain; 
standard-bred, farm-raised, unlimited range; healthy, 
vigorous, prepotent. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 








¥. H. TRENT, Hollybrook Farm, Rockford, Tenn. 
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Real Estate for Bee-keepers. 








For SALE.—40-acre farm in northwest Missouri; 
house, two lots. and five acres choice improved land; 
200 colonies bees and fixtures; fox hounds that hunt 
all kinds of game; heavily furred buffalo-robe, and old 
Stradivarius violin. ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





For SALE—Fruit and poultry farms in the Fruit 
Belt of Michigan. Finest steamboat and railroad 
transportation service. Ideal climatic conditions for 
fruit culture. Best markets. Demand for poultry 
and eggs never supplied. Send for 1908 lists, or give 
us description of about what you want. 

MERWIN & FARMER, Benton Harbor, Mich. 








Wants and Exchange. 


.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
N. E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 








WANTED. 
California. 





WANTED.—To exchange 10 newJumbo hives, 10 Danz.. 
for honey or cash. F. W. SAMPSON, Littleville, Mass. 


WANTED.—To exchange or sell standard Edison 
phonograph, 36 records, new, for sewing-machine and 
bee-supplies. W.S. MCKNIGHT, Elamville, Ala. 








WANTED.—The address of some person who would 
let his bees on shares—California preferred. State 
number of colonies, and conditions. 

PERRIN, 417 S. Flower, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEE CULTURE. JAN. 15 


WANTED.—White ripe extracted honey; pay cash 
C. O. BERGSTRAND, Amery, Wis., Rt. 3, Box 87° 





“ernie, 





Honey and Wax For Sale. 








For SALE.—Alfalfa extracted honey in 60 Ib. cans, 
8 cts. per lb., f. 0. b. Kansas City; sample sent upon 
request. C. C. CLEMONS & Co., Kansas City, Mo, 





For SaLE.—Choice table honey, heavy body, fine 
flavor, aster-buckwheat blend; 60-lb. cans, $5 00 each. 
Inquire H.M. Wsst, N. Kingsville, Ashta. Co., 0 


FoR SALE.—36 cases of comb honey in 414 and 4x3 
plain sections. Clover and raspberry. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich, 








For SALE.—Fancy orange- blossom honey, 6¢lb, 
cans, 9%c; water-white sage, 60-lb. cans, 9c; light 
amber, 60-lb. cans, 8%c; dark amber, 60-lb. cans, 8%. 
Special prices in quantities. 

E. R. PAHL & Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 





For SALE.—Buckwheat and amber comb honey, $ 
per case; 12 cases, $2.85; 25 cases at $2.70 per case; 24 
sections to case; dark amber extracted at 7% cts. per 
pound in 60-1b. cans. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, 0. 





For SALE.—F ancy white comb honey; also extract- 
ed basswood, white clover, alfalfa, and amber honey 
in barrels or 60-lb. cans. 

Rost. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED.—To lease, with the option of purchase, 
an apiary in the West or Southwest. Cash :ental. 
Please send all particulars to 

W. K. MORRISON, 528 Friendship St., Medina, O. 





WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Names of parties having bees to sell in 
South. Give price. Would like to correspond with 
bee-keepers on or near the Ohio, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee rivers. W W. CRIM, Pekin, Ind. 





WANTED.—To exchange Excelsior printing-press, 
chase 8x5%é, combination cabinet of drawer, ten type- 
cases and cupboard, plain and script type, furniture, 
etc., for Langdon or Stanley miter-box and saw or 
offers. FRANK LACEY, 5 Madison Av., Danbury, Conn. 





WANTED.—To trade stock of jewelry for bees. 
Stock is of watches, clocks, fancy chinaware, rings, 
and other goods in the jeweler’s line; also bench- 
tools, lathe, gravers. What have you, within ship- 
ping distance of Illinois ? JOHN H. Koontz, 

Stewardson, Ill. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—White ripe extracted honey; will pay 
cash. GEO. RAUCH, No. 5843 Hudson Boulevard, 
North Bergen, N. J. 





WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind. and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—To buy basswood, clover, and amber 
extracted honey for cash. Best prices paid. Send 
sample, and quote price delivered in Preston 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 





WANTED.—No. 1 and fancy comb honey; 4x5x1% 
section preferred. Also light extracted. Must be 
guaranteed pure. Write, stating grade and how put 
up, and lowest cash price. 

C. M. CHURCH, Arnold, Pa. 








Bee-Keepers’ Directory. 








SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan.Cyprian queens. E.L Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 





QUEENS.—Clover stock. Experience and methods 
count. Write me. H. G. LARugz#, LaRue, Obio. 


ITALIAN queens bred for honey, untested, 75c each. 
Gro. H. PLACE, 816 No. 49th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Extra honey queens and choice mountain honey. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo, San DiegoCo., Cal. 











QUEENS-—Pure Gold, Red-clover, Caucasian, Banat. 
ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Lincoln, Neb. 





ITALIAN QUEENS.—Golden and leather, 60c each; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norwalk, 0. 





Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 





ITALIANS, CARNIOLANS. No disease. T'wo-combnu- 
cleus with queen, $3.00. A. L. AMos, Comstock, Neb. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—Red-clover strain imp’d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. Scoeertn, Carlsbad, N. M. 


I club a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, 
new orrenewal. W.'T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 








ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. A. Summons, Greenville, Ala. 





Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





ITALIAN bees and queens bred for honey; price list 
free. B. F. Yancey & Son, Angleton, Tex. 





For bee-smoker and honey-knife circular send card 
to T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





For SALE.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
Wm. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= Or 

















































































































GoLDEN yellow Italian queens—my specialty. Price 
list free. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 





Root’s BEE SUPPLIES. Send for catalog. 
D. CooLezy, Kendall, Mich. 





For SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





Root’s bee-supplies at factory prices, Black Diamond 
Brand Honey, and bee-literature. Catalog and circu- 
lars free. GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO., Bangor, Maine. 





IMPROVED ITALIAN bees and queens ready in May. 
Circular and testimonials free; second-hand ‘surplus 
arrangements for 434 sections, also folding cartons, 
cheap if taken soon, or will exchange. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





ANGEL’S GOLDEN BEAUTIES and his bright three- 
banded Italian Queens have but few equals and no su- 
periors. A fine large queen of either strain for $1.00; 
an extra select breeder for $2.50. Ihave had 12 years’ 
experience at queen-breeding. Address 

SAMUEL M. ANGEL, Route 1, Evansville, Ind. 
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CATALOG FOR 1908. 

We have begun mailing our 1908 catalog. If your 

copy does not reach you as soon as you would like it, 

send a request for one on a postal and we will mail it. 

Better wait a week before sending, as we wish to mail 

first to our list of readers, so you should get one now 
very soon. 


SWEET-CLOVER SEED, WHITE AND YELLOW. 


We are furnishing the unhulled white-sweet-clover 
seed at 15 cts. per lb.;°by mail, 25 cts.; 10 lbs., not pre- 
paid, $1.30; 25 lbs., $8.00; 100 lbs., $11.00. For hulled 
white add 7cts perlb. Yellow-sweet-clover seed is 
now on the way from Oregon, and should be in stock 
soon, For hulled seed, while it lasts, 25 cts. per lb.; 
by mail, 35 cts.; 10 lbs., $2.30; 25 lbs., $5.50; 100 lbs., 
$21.00. Pamphlet on the cultivation of sweet clover 
mailed free to those interested who call for it. 





HOTBED SASH AND GLASS FOR THE SAME. 


We have made an improvement in our hotbed sash 
by adding a round rod of hard wood through the cen- 
ter from side to side midway between the ends. Some 
bars are inclined to warp. making it more difficult to 
fit in the glass; also in lifting the sash by the side 
rail it may spring and loosen the glass. By the addi- 
tion of the rod, with a nail driven through at each 
bar, after all are properly spaced, these objections are 
overcome. We are also making them standard width, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide for four rows, 8-inch ‘glass. We can 
also furnish them 8 ft. wide for three rows of 10-inch 
glass, or 3 ft. 6 in. for three rows of 12-inch glass on 
special order. As regularly furnished they are groov- 
ed for glass to be butted together, the joint to be 
closed with liquid putty. We also furnish them rab- 
beted so the glass may be lapped if so ordered. 

Price of regular-size sash, 90 cts. each; $4.25 for 5, 
or $8.00 for 10, shipped in flat, not put together. If put 
together not painted, add 10 cts. each. If put together, 
painted two coats, add 30 cts. each; glazed with 8x10 
glass, add $1.00 for each sash at present price of glass. 
We can offer 8x10 glass at present for $2.40 per box; 
5 boxes at $2.30; 10 boxes or more at $2.20 This is a 
very low price, due to a recent cut in price of glass, 
and is not guaranteed for any length of time. If in 
need of sash or glass, send in your orders while the 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Convention Notices. 





The annual convention of the Southeastern Minne- 
sota and Western Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona, Minn., in the court-house, on 
Feb. 26 and 27. Those interested are invited. 

OzRo S. HOLLAND, Sec. 


NEW BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETY ORGANIZED. 


We have formed a new organization in Wheeling, 
W. Va. Wecall it the Panhandle Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is to include part of Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. At the meeting we found that 
there is foul brood in one apiary in Belmont Co., Ohio. 

Blaine, O. W. L. Kinsey, Sec. 





The Wisconsin State Bee-keepers’ convention will 
be held at the Capitol, Madison, Wis., Feb. 5 and 6. 
President N. E France promises several good papers 
and an abundance of questions. The special features 
of the Wisconsin convention have always been the 
friendly and social intercourse among its members, 
and the profitable and instructive questions and an- 
swers of special interest to bee-keepers. Everybody 
is cordially invited to be with us. ’ 

: Gus. DITTMER, Secretary. 


The Indiana Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at 
room 12, in the State-house, Feb. 1. We wish a full 
attendance of bee-keepers, whether they are members 
or not. as business of the utmost importance will be 
discussed. Foul brood is found now io a majority of 
counties in the State, and it is to stop its ravages that 
this movement is being made. We wish at least one 
representative from each county in the State to be 
present. There has been quiet an enrollment of mem- 
bers the last year, and we wish many more this win- 
ter. Come if you can; and if you can not come, send a 
dollar, and this will enroll you a member of the State 
organization and also the National. Do it now. 
Redkey, Ind. GEO. W. WILLIAMS, Pres. 





THE NEBRASKA STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association will hold its next annual meeting 
in room 303, Agricultural Hall, at the State Farm, 
Lincoln. on Jan. 22. at 2 PM. President, C. M. Lew- 
elling, Beaver City; Secretary, Miss Lillian E. Tres- 
ter, Lincoln. The following is the program, 

Address by the President. 

Reading of the minutes of previous meeting. 

Roll-call. 

Wintering Bees, by I. D. Shuman, Callaway, Neb. 

Discussion. ' 

Bee-keeping as a Secondary Industry on the Farm, 
by J. E Atkinson, Pawnee City. 

Discussion. 

Practical Hints for the Bee-keeper, by O. E. Carl- 
son Vice-president, Newman Grove, Neb. 

Question-box. 








Root’s Bee-supplies 
at Root'’s Prices ‘ 


But f. o. b. Baltimore instead 
of Medina. Write for catalog L. 
No charge for drayage. » <> 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


9 and 11 W. Pratt St. Baltimore, Md. 








present low price holds good. 
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Every thing you want; all made by us 


in our own factories--at 
LOWEST PRICES. 


The American Bee-keeper (published 17 years), a monthly at 50 cts. 
a year. Sample copy and illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 








W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT G, 


JAMESTOWN, N. ¥ 














I believe 

the Detroit 

Tongueless 

Disc Harrow has 

had the largest sale in its 

first two seasons on the 

market of any farm imple- 

ment ever manufactured. 
W. W. Collier, Gen. Mgr. 


CAUTION: 


Beware of imitations. They say 
*jmitation is the sincerest flattery” 
—and our Detroit Tongueless Dise 
Harrow is being very much flattered. 
There are several cheap imitations 
of our Harrow being offered for sale 
through dealers. Don’t buy one of 
of them believing that you are get- 
ting a genuine Detrvit—because you 
are not. The Detroit Tongueless 


You can use one of these discs on your farm—for a full 
month without cost. 
At the end of that time—if you don’t want it—return it to us. 
We'll allow the freight—thus the test won’t cost you one penny. 
That test is only a part of our liberal selling plan. 
It’s just our way of assuring every one of our customers that 
they are going to get what they WANT and what they will be 


Ton: my proposition—I mean every word of it. 





Disc is notfor sale by any dealer— 
anywhere. We sell it direct from 
our factory—and youw keep all the 
dealers’ profits in your own pocket. 


pleased with when they buy a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. 
We're anxious to send a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow to 

any responsible farmer—without deposit—and without advance 
payment—to make the test. It MusT be a good Disc—and one 
that will PLEASE you—or we could not goon making this propo- 
sition year after year, 

We’re sending out thousands upon thousands of these Discs all over the country on this plan. Surely 
we could not afford to do this if the Disc were zo# all we claim it to be. : 

The principle of the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrowis right. The Forward Truck does away with 
all of the annoyance on the team of the old ‘‘tongue.”” It does away with all jamming—end thrust—and 
whipping of the horses, that frets them and puts them out of commission just at the time you need 
them most, See the two wheels back of the Disc Blades in the picture? : i 

Those wheels are a part of the Detroit Tongueless TRANSPORT TRUCK, upon which you can raise 
the Disc Blades off the ground, making themreston the front and back Trucks—so that you can drive 
the Harrow over stony ground, rough and sandy roads, bridges, etc., without dulling the blades or cut- 
ting up the surface. A good invention—that Transport Truck,—’most worth its weight in gold the way it 
saves Disc Blades that have to be transported from one field to another or from house to field. 

Year before last we had over 1600 orders for this Disc that we couldn’t fill—had to send them back, 
Last year we made twice as many as the previous year—and still we couldn’t fill allour orders. 

This year we’ve increased our factory facilities, and hope to be able to fill every single order on the 
Detroit Tongueless. It has had a wonderful sale—and has given universal 
satisfaction. 


WE SELL YOU A DETROIT TONGUELESS DISC 
HARROW-—ON TIME—ON TRIAL—FREIGHT 
ALLOWED 


Anyway, we invite you to drop us a line on a postal card, giving 
us your name and address, and letting us send you our new 1907-08 
Dise catalogue. This Book tells you more about the famous Detroit 
Tongueless Dise Harrow than we can tell you here—gives you our 
Selling Plan and quotes prices on a Detroit delivered at your rail- 
road station. Youcan buy the genuine Detroit Tongueless Disc 
only through us direct. Weadvise you of this that you may not 
be imposed upon by some unscrupulous dealer who will represent 
to you that he has a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow for sale—or\} 
oneas good. He can’t havea genuine Detroit Tongueless—and he 
can’t have one ‘‘just as good.” 


W.W. Collier,Gen. Mgr. AMERICAN HARROW 
CO., 469 Hastings St., DETROIT, MICH. & 
NOTE: Full line of Detroit Tongueless Discs are * 
carried at our branch houses in all leading trade ‘ 
centers, enabling us to make prompt shipment to all points. To be 
Detroit Tongueless just when you want it, better get your order in early. 


Write Today 
for Book 
and Prices 
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There’s acertain satisfaction in own- 

ing a “‘Sheltertop”’ Buggy that no oth- 

er buggy can supply. Why? When you 

start out fora drive, or ona long business 

trip, you know for acertainty that it’s going 

to be pleasant. In hot weather the “Sheltertop” 

protects you from the sun’s sweltering rays. If a 

storm or a sudden squall comes up, simply close the 

buggy and ride dry and comfortable. No ifsor ands or maybes about 
it—you cannot forget to take along the side curtains, or the storm front, 
because they are a part of the “Sheltertop”—out of sight when 

not in use—handy to get in position when needed. 


Three simple one-hand movements—done in 
three seconds—without leaving seat, stopping the 


horse or dropping the lines, shuts the “Sh 


eltertop”’ 


no matter how hard it rains or the wind blows. Changed instantly from 
a handsome, fair-weather buggy to a cosy shelter from wind, rain, dust 
and mud. ‘The onlyreal improvement in buggies since the days of the 
Deacon’s OldOne-Horse Shay. Constructed from the best materials money 
can buy, in a factory especially equipped with the latest machinery, by 
skilled buggy builders. Handsomely finished, and sold on 30 days’ free trial 
before you pay us acent. We shipthe buggy andallow you to try it—we 
want you to use it just as if it were yours —we want you to ride init inall 
kinds of weather, and convince yourself that itis the buggy to buy. While 
you are buying a buggy you might as well 

get the best. The protection you can 

get only in the “Sheltertop” Buggy 


alone is worth every d 


ollar the 


buggy costs. Write to-day 


ia 


yes! 


. 
4 


the vehicle, and 


for catalog describing the 
\ construction of all parts of 


be sure 


to ask for our free trial 


plan. Don’t buy a buggy 
until you get the catalog and 


this information. 


Address. 











